
THE THIRD TIM^-AROUND 


I thought to myself, why not write a bestseller. In the 
first place, more people buy them, more people read 
them, you make more money, and it doesn’t take any 
more time to write a bestseller than it docs to write a 
book that nobody buys. Since that was settled my 
only problem was what kind of bestseller should I 
write? After struggling and knocking my brains out 
trying to figure what kind of book to write I came to 
the obvious conclusion ; Why not write a bookabput 
the subject I know best - me. I’ve knowmnc.for' 
eighty-three years, and during that time I’ve become 
very well acquainted with myself. So that’s what this 
book is going to be about, and as you read it I hope 
you learn to love me as much as I do. 

With all humility, thank you, 

G. B. 
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EVERY CHAPTER lllUST HAVE A 
TITLE 


This is my third Ixxik. Twenty-two years ago I wrote my Iirst 
one, in 1975 I wrote another, and here I am writing this one. 
Altogctlicr I’ve written three books, whicii isn't h.id for a guy 
who never read one. Well, th.at’.s show business. 

Now don’t misunderstand me, I think reading is a marvelous 
pastime, and it certainly can !)C exciting. For instance, if you're 
a man, try going to boil tonight with a good br>ok and a cute 
blonde. If the blonilc can’t read, titcrc’s alway.s television. And 
you women go to I>cd tonight with a good Ixx>k and Ro?)crt 
Uedf(»rd. Yoti’ll luivc a terrific time; they say he’.s the greatest 
reader in Hollywood. 

Anyway, I've Icarnctl tltai when you write a t>onk the most 
imjxinant factor is the basic oscrall construction; in other 
wonis, a l)ook should h.ivc a Iteginning, a middle, anil an end. If 
you've got that, you don’t have to worry alxnit the dull stuff in- 
hetv\>ecn. Ixt me give you an examplr. In my the 

iKtginning is p.igc 1, the middle is page 128, and the end is page 
25f, — it’s that simple. When yoti know what yc.j'n: doing there's 
notlting to it. 

When my puhlishcr, Putnam’s, askf.! me tn write atsothtr 
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Tt{ Third Time Around 


book 1 thought to myself, why not write a bestseller. In the first 
place, more people buy them, more people read them, you make 
more money, and it doesn’t take any more time to write a 
bestseller than it docs to write a book that nobody buys. Since 
that was settled my only problem was what kind of bestseller 
should 1 write? 1 made my own little sur\'ey and spoke to Dave 
Lcfcowitz— he’s my milkman. Here’s what Dave came up with. 
He said, "You bener ask somebody else.’’ When you’re in a spot 
you can always depend on Dave. 

Anyway, I took his advice and talked to my friends at the 
Friars Club and Hillcrcst Country Club and found out that 
among the most popular types of books today arc cookbooks, 
travel books, historical no\'els, and adventure stories. Well, 1 
decided that of those four categories the easiest one for me 
would be to write a cookbook. After all. I’ve been eating all my 
life. In fact, I don’t know anybody who’s been eating longer. 

Now I realized there tvere all kinds of cookbooks on the 
j ^rket, so I came up with an idea that was different — a 
cookbook of simple thrifty recipes for people with very little 
money to spend. My first recipe was a soup that was my favorite 
when 1 was a little boy. My family was extremely poor, and my 
mother usetl to make this delicious soup that cost practically 
nothing. Just thinking about it made my mouth water, so 1 fi.xcd 
myself a bowl. I got a pan of water, put in some ketchup, added 
some black pepper and salt, and let it come to a slow boil. Then 
1 poured it into a bow! and tasted it ... . 

So I decided to write a travel book. 1 figurcil everybody likes 
to travel, so I picked out the most exotic place ! could think of. 
Why not write a book aliout Tahiti? This time 1 was so sure I 
was right 1 didn’t even bother to consult Dave l^fcowitz. I put 
on my writer’s coat, the one with the brown suede patclics on 
the elbows, lit up a pipeful of aromatic tobacco, got myself a pad 
of paper and a half dozen sharp pencils, and 1 was ready to 
WTitc. Well. I sat there ... and ! sat there ... and I sal there. 



Every Chapter Must Have a Title 1 1 

Finally I figured out wiiat my problem was — I’d never been to 
Tahiti. 

This might have stopped an ordinary writer, but not a fellow 
wlto was dressed up like I was. Actually the solution v at 
simple. The shelves arc full of books about Paris, Rome, Tokyo, 
Athens, Ijondon, Cairo, Madrid, Helsinki, but those tov/r.: 
have been kicked. We’ve got dozens of places right here in t-.t 
United States I could write about, beautiful places that yoTvt 
probably never been to. In farr. I’m thinking of a place nr-* 
now tliat I know ail of you love, and I think you tV.-;"c 
go there — Ronkonkoma, Long Island. During my day: c' 
vaudeville I played Ronkonkonca at least three or four tirntr. ant 
every night after the show I’d head straight for the tovT.k na - 
exciting spot. White’s Cafeteria, And what made it exerrr * :r 
the aishicr. She was a srr.*. well-built little redhead •s- -'-, . . 
who . . . who . . . who nrast te about eighty years c'd ay rtv 
It was then 1 decided at write a historical ntr.d. Sc artn 
sat there, but nothing riiaccrcd. The only hifcrica.' r m . 
remember is Wa5hir:g*tt: trccsing the Delaware. Tre "tc: 
remember it so wek. across the Ger.enri trie r. n. 

“Will you stop singr-.g and rev- farter” . . . 

'Hicn 1 though: 'd v -rie an adventure , . , 

Maybe I’d wri*t i ryf-ry,- story . . . 

Wliy not scier.ta “trr'.n 
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Tbe Third Time Around 


was why I didn’t think of writing a book about sex in the first 
place. Sex is the Universal Language in which noiiody speaks; 
they don't have to. As the well-known philosopher Dr. J. J. 
Cromwell once said, “Put an Eskimo man in bed with a 
Polynesian woman — ’’ That’s when he left the room, that s all he 
said. It so intrigued me 1 ran after him, but 1 was too late. He 
was going down the street on his skateboard. 

When 1 made up my mind to write about sex I gave it a lot of 
thought and came to the conclusion that there’s one thing that 
makes it so popular; You don’t have to get dressed for it. 
Furthermore, writing about sex has become a very lucrative 
business. Look at Harold Robbins and Irving Wallace. Both of 
them made a fortune out of sex. The only one 1 know who made 
more is my sister Goldie. And sex should be a simple subject to 
write about. After .all, it’s been with us since time began, and 
.always will be with us until somebody finds a substitute for it. 
Which incidentally I’ve been looking for for some time now. (If 
■ you readers hear of anything, please throw it my way.) 

Anyway, once the decision was made to write about sex it 
was a great load off my mind. All I had to do was put it down 
on paper, and i figured I’d write a book of 250 or 300 pages. I 
knew* I could do it, I had the paper. 

1 planned on starting the first thing in the morning, so I went 
to bed c.irJy and had a marvelous night’s sleep. When I woke up 
the next morning I even had the title. Sex Is a Many-Splendored 
Tkinpl I jumped out of bed— well, didn’t exactly jump, I made it 
out of bed— and opened the window. It was a gorgeous day. 
The sun w.as shining and the birds were singing— naturally, 1 
harmonized with them. You know I love to sing. l did my deep 
breathing exercises, went into the bathroom, brushed my teeth, 
shaved, and stepped into a nice hot shower. As I was drying off 
I happened to glance at myself in the mirror. Then 1 took a look 
at myself in the mirror. Then I took a hnnnnnng look at myself 
in the mirror, niat’s when I decided to write about Tahiti 
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ngain. My drenms of i)cing another Harold Ro!)!)ins or In.ing 
Wallace were shattered. I put my robe on fast so ] wouldn’t get 
any more deprassed than I was. 1 didn’t know what to do. so I 
started combing my hair. It was lying there, so I figtircd why 
not comb it. I’d never felt so low in my life. This could be the 
end of my career as a writer. 

Mven breakfast didn’t lift my spirits. Everything was taste- 
less. Over my second cup of coffee 1 got to thinking; whatever 
gave me the idea 1 could write a book about scjc in the first place? 
'Htings are different today than when I was young. In those 
days a fellow would meet a girl, they’d keep company, they’d 
get engaged, they'd get married, they’d raise a family and stay 
that w.ay. Today marriage is old-fashionc<l, it’s like getting your 
spats cleaned. If a hoy and girl like each other, they live 
together, have a couple of kids, and if they like the w.iy the kids 
look, then they get married. And if the kids arc ugly, the 
parents can alw.ays get a divorce, start living together, and be 
happy again. 

Of course, things' arc different for me nowadays, too. When 
I was young, before I got marrictl 1 had .a ver}' exciting sex life. 
In my neighborhood 1 was known as the “Romeo of Rivington 
Street." I had all kinds of girls. There was Big Rose Siegel, and 
there was Little Rose Siegel, and that’s about it. Now I spend 
my evenings in a comfortable chair watching television and 
smoking a cigar. I found out that smtsking a cigar is mucli easier 
for me than being a great lover. With a cigar 1 don’t have to 
remember its birthd.iv; 1 don’t have to worry alKuit meeting its 
mother; 1 don’t have to take it nut dancing; 1 don’t have to get 
undressed to smoke a cigar; and when I’m through with a cigar I 
don’t have to call a taxi to take it home. You want to know the 
tnith. I’ve reached the pifint now where sex is a .spectator sjwrr. 

;\nyway, after siniggling and knocking my brains out trying 
to figure out wh.it kind of Invik to write I c.ime to the obvious 
amclusion; Why not write a iKxtk alxmt the subject 1 kmow 
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ME (WHO ELSE?) 


To tjOOK .\T me now you might not believe it, but I was Ixjrn. 
As 1 recall, it was at a very early age. Now most people can't 
remember back that far, but I must h.avc a remarkable memory. 
1 remember the very moment 1 was Ixirn. I made my entrance 
into the world singing. The doctor held me up by my heels and 
kept slapping me, but 1 wouldn’t stop until 1 finished two 
choruses nf "Red Rose Rag." Then when 1 started singing "My 
G.il Is a l ligh-'ronctl Lady” he put me in the incub-itor and 
turned off the heat. If I hadn’t been smoking a cigar, I might 
have fro7.cn to death. Tliis had a great effect on my life. To this 
day whenever anyone picks me up by the heels and starts 
slapping me I go right into "R«I Rose Rag." It happened just 
last night during dinner. I’ll never be able to cat at Chasen's 
again. 

Well, everything you’ve read up to now is a lie, which 
pros es w hat a tnithfu! man I am. If I tell you something is a lie, 
you know it's the truth. 

.\nd now that you understand my character. let me tell you 
how it dcsclopcd. 1 amc from a \Try laq.-c family. Tlicrc were 
seven sisters, five brothers, and no mothci or father. U’c were so 
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five dollars a month. I don’t know whether the crowded 
conditions had anything to do with it, but the Birnbaum family 
started to grow. They already had Morris and Annie, and soon 
there was Isadore, and then Esther, Sarah, Sadie, Mamie, 
Goldie, Nathan (the author), Sammy, Theresa and Willy. My 
father should have been a watchmaker because the kids came 
like clockwork. 

By the time Willy came along we had really come up in the 
world; we had our own apartment at 259 Rivington Street, four 
small rooms on the third floor of a tenement house. There was a 
coal-burning stove in the kitchen which was used for cooking 
and heating the rooms, and w'c had cold running water except in 
the winter when the pipes froze. If you had to go to the 
bathroom, you went down three flights and out into the yard 
where there were just three toilets for the whole building. 
Sometimes you had to wait five or ten minutes. But not me. I 
knew exactly when to come down so 1 never had to wait. That’s 
where I learned my marvelous sense of timing. 

We had gaslight but very little of it, because about once a 
week when the gas ran out you had to put a quarter in the 
meter. My mother always kept the flame turned down very low 
to make the quarter last as long as possible. In fact, the light was 
turned down so low 1 was eight years old before 1 knew what 
my sisters looked like. Then one night my mother turned up the 
light, 1 got a look at my sisters and blew it out. They were 
happy, too, because they weren’t too hopped up about the way I 
looked cither. 

Our family entertainment was pretty limited. In those days 
there was no television or radio, and we certainly couldn’t afford 
the movies. Our idea of a fun evening was to sit in the kitchen 
and look out the window at the neighbors’ wash. Sometimes 
that wash was pretty exciting. One time my sister Mamie 
jumped up and said, “Look, Mrs. Mittleman got new bloom- 
ers!” And you could always tell when the Goldbergs on the 
fourth floor had a fight. Mrs. Goldberg would hang out the 
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and tagged me out. There was no such thing as a uniform. One 
kid on the block showed up with a baseball cap and we made 
him go home. VVe didn’t want to lose our amateur standing. 

Our sv/imming pool was the East River. WTien we got tired 
of playing baseball we’d wave goodbye to Mr. Gitletz, run 
down to the river, take off our clothes, and jump in. TThis took a 
pretty strong stomach because the East River was full of 
garbage. When we’d swim we had to use what wc called the 
"overhand slap” stroke. We’d slap the ^^'atcr with our right 
hand, and this would clear a path through the garbage. Then 
we’d slap it with. our left hand, and that’s the way it worked. I’m 
not sure, but I don’t think Mark Spitz would have enjoyed this. 

Using the overhand slap you could swim about five yards in 
five minutes. But there was one advantage. If you got tired, you 
could always crawl up on the garbage and rest. And if you were 
lucky, sometimes you’d find an apple with only one bite out of 
it. 

After a refreshing swim we’d all get up on the garbage and 
walk back to the pier. Then we’d put on our clothes and head 
for home. After that swim, believe me, people knew we were 
coming three blocks before we got there. 

The big treat for the little girls in the neighborhood was 
when Luigi the organ grinder came around with his monkey. 
Luigi w'as a big, good-natured Italian fellow, and the monkey’s 
name was Toto. Toto wore a red velvet pillbox hat and a red 
velvet suit with gold bunons and a green sash. That monkey 
looked so good all us kids thought Luigi was working for him. 
Now seeing a monkey caused a lot of excitement on Rivington 
Street; the only animals we saw were stray cats and dogs 
running around. I remember bringing a dog home once, but he 
only stayed a couple of days. He left when he found out he had 
to take his bath after Willy. 

UTien Luigi played the organ all the little girls started to 
dance. Everybody gathered around, and people stuck their 
heads out of windows and threw pennies which Toto tried to 
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world was poor. Our idea of somebody being rich was the 
Feingolds who lived on the comer. TTiey had curtains in their 
windows. I remember I used to get up early in the morning and 
steal their garbage. Then I’d put it in our can. I wanted people 
to think w'c were doing well. 
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would have gone into some other business. In fact, on Rivington 
Street my mother was known as Mrs. Olson. 

We were a very close family, and it wasn’t just because of 
my mother’s gravy and coffee. When you’re twelve people living 
in four little rooms, you’ve got to be close. Now a highlight on 
the Birnbaum social calendar was when our relatives would 
come over and we’d all sit around and listen to my sister Sadie 
sing. Actually, Sadie hated to sing, and the rest of us kids hated 
to hear her, but my mother thought she had a beautiful voice. It 
was sheer torture for Sadie to stand up and sing in front of 
people, but when my mother said “Sing!” Sadie sang. So Sadie 
wouldn’t be embarrassed my mother would allow her to go into 
the bedroom and leave the door open. Then standing in that 
dark bedroom Sadie would sing, and we’d all listen from the 
other room. I recall one night just as she was building up to her 
high note, my Uncle Frank got up and closed the bedroom door. 
I think that was the last time he was ever invited to one of our 
musicales. I’m sure you’re wondering why my mother didn't ask 
me to sing; after ail, that’s what later made me famous. But you 
see, Sadie knew all the traditional Jewish folk songs and 
lullabys. All I knew was "Rufus Rastus Johnson Brown, 
Whatcha Gonna Do When De Rent Comes Roun’. ” I sang that 
once for my Uncle Frank, but he was so religious I had to sing it 
with my hat on. 

1 think that one of the things that kept us kids pretty much 
in line was the respect we all had for our parents. It wasn’t 
something that was forced on us; it was just there. It was 
natural, we were born that way. I never remember my mother 
slapping me, and I’m sure that went for my brothers and sisters. 
Wc may have deserv'ed a good wallop once in a while, but that 
wasn’t the way my mother operated. She was a very practical 
lady, and .she dealt with our problems with patience and 
understanding. Nothing ever seemed to fluster her. 

A perfect example happened when -I was seven years old. I 
was singing with three other Jewish kids from the neighbor- 
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me, nobody would mistake her for Mary Poppins. At that time 
if a girl wore a little bit of rouge, she was considered fast and 
loose. Well, Jean not only used rouge, she wore beaded 
eyelashes and lipstick. And to top it all, she penciled in a black 
beauty mark on her cheek. All she needed was a red lantern 
hanging around her neck. If you’re wondering why a seventeen- 
year-old kid would get mixed up with a girl like that, stop and 
think about it. It’s better than playing with a rusty knife and 
cutting yourself. 

When Jean had all- that makeup on she may have been 
twenty-three, but she looked more like thirty. But I was so 
proud that she’d go out with a sevcnteen-year-old kid that I 
couldn’t wait to take her home to meet my mother. So one 
Sunday afternoon I did just that. As soon as we got in the door I 
said, “Mama, I want you to meet my sweetheart, Jean DeFore.” 

My mother was all smiles, not a hint that anything might be 
unusual. "Sit down, Jean,” she said, indicating a chair. “Make 
yourself at home.” VVell, we all got comfortable, and in a very 
friendly manner my mother asked Jean if she were Jewish; Jean 
said she wasn’t, and then my mother inquired, “Do you 
understand Jewish?” Again Jean said no. Turning to me and still 
smiling sweetly, my mother said in Jewish, “Is this lovely lady 
planning to adopt you?” Then looking directly at Jean, in a 
motherly tone she said, “1 just told my son what a charming girl 
you arc.” 

That’s the way my mother operated. In a nice way she had 
made me realize how perfectly ridiculous I must have looked. 

Where my mother was very realistic about^things, my father 
was exactly the opposite. He was a dreamer. And being 
extremely religious he felt that life here on earth was just a 
stopover on our way to the hereafter. I didn’t mind stopping 
over, but I thought it would be nice to have a little something in 
my stomach before continuing that trip. If I said my father was 
the worst provider in the world. I’d be lying. He wasn’t that 
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that synagogue is paying you nothing.” My father turned to her, 
and with a big broad smile said, “I know, but they asked me to 
come back again next year.” Let’s face it, my father was not 
handled by the William Morris Agency. 

Although his religion was the most important thing in his 
life, my father did have a sense of humor. As I mentioned 
before, our house was always full of kids running in and out. 
Well, one night when my father came home and sat down in his 
favorite rocking chair, a little boy ran over to him and jumped 
into his lap. He held up the boy and said to my mother, 
“Dassah, which one is this?” 

She turned from the stove and said, “Don’t be silly, that’s 
the Steiner’s little boiy.” 

“Thank goodness,” my father sighed, “I’ve been gone all 
day, I thought maybe we had another one.” 

It’s very difficult for me to write about my father, because 
my recollections of him are rather vague. I was only seven years 
old when he passed away, and he never allowed photographs of 
himself to be taken. He believed that having your picture taken 
was catering to your ego. But I do remember that he was a very 
gentle man, with kindly brown eyes and a long, full, impressive 
gray beard. That beard fascinated me. I used to pinch my face 
every day trying to make whiskers grow so I could have one just 
like it. And I don’t think I ever saw my father unless he was 
wearing either his hat or his yarmulke. I often wondered if he 
took his hat off when he went to bed. Come to think of it, I 
guess he didn’t have time. 

My father never showed any favoritism to any of us 
children. He loved us all equally. My mother expressed her love 
the same way, so there was no such thing as a spoiled child in 
our family. When my mother told us to eat, we ate; when she 
told us to go to bed, we went; when she said it was time to go to 
school, we’d go. It was like being in the army, except for one 
thing. Our Commanding Officer kissed us good night. 

The day my father died left a lasting impression me. Since I 
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1 feel it’s only right that I close this chapter with an 
observation. It’s true that my father may not have provided me 
with too many material things, but he did give me a sense of 
responsibility, and he taught me the difference between right 
and wrong. For that 1 will always be grateful to him. 
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Nevir Trust Anyone V/bo Can't Sing Harmony 

Now Hollywood is a big party town. You can go to a party 
practically every night of the week. And when celebrities are 
there it’s a common thing for the host to ask them to get up and 
entertain. B?jt when I give a party I don’t put my guests in that 
spot. I bring in my piano player who can only play in my key 
and T never stop singing. It’s amazing to me how many of my 
friends seem to be out of town whenever I throw a party. 

i recall one time I planned a party for twenty people and 
eight p^ple showed up. I guess the other twelve didn’t like the 
dessert I always served. After dinner, as usual I got up and 
sang, and sang, and sang. I finally looked up, and the only ones 
left were Jack and Mary Benny. They had to stay. Jack u'as my 
best friend. By five after ten they were gone too. I guess you can 
only push a friendship so far. After they left I sang four more 
songs to Gracie. Of course, I had to sing them without 
music. ... my piano player sneaked out when Jack and Mary 
left. 

If I do say so myself, I’m a marvelous guest to have at a 
party. If things get a little dull, I jump right in and do two or 
three numbers. Sometimes I jump in before it gets dull. Once, 
Sylvia and Danny Kaye gave a party, and 1 went there with my 
piano player. Danny opened the door, let my piano player in, 
then clos^ it. Well, I figured Danny must not have recognized 
me, so I rang the bell. When he opened the door, I said, 
“Danny, it’s me, George Burns.” He said, “I know,” and closed 
the door again. Well, I can take a hint, 1 don’t have to have a 
brick building fall on me. 1 got in my car, closed the windows, 
and sang to myself all the way home. 

Singing first became an important part of my life when three 
other kids and myself formed the Peewee Quartet. I was seven 
years old and sang tenor. A kid w’e called Toda was our lead 
singer. His right name was Moishe Friedman, so naturally we 
called him Toda. Our baritone was Mortzy Weinberger. We 
were all about the same age e-\cept Heshy Weinberger, who was 
eight. Heshy not only sang bass, but being older he was our 
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into show business!” Rosenzweig just stood there with his 
mouth open. He couldn’t say a word. I guess he was stunned 
being in the presence of us celebrities. When we got out on the 
street we divided up the forty-two cents. Each of us got a dime, 
but Heshy kept the extra two cents because he was our 
manager. Besides, he was bigger than any of us. 

That was the day I fell in love with show business. And here 
it is seventy-six years later and the romance is still going strong. 
I can still harmonize “Dear Old Girl,” but please, don't offer me 
an ice cream soda. 

We dedded to call ourselves the Peewee Quartet. Of course, 
some people decided to call us other things. Anyway, our show 
business career started the next day. Right after school the four 
of us rushed down to the comer of Columbia and Houston 
Streets. We stood there and sang from three-thirty to six, and 
made exactly four cents. This meant a penny apiece, and there 
was no commission for Heshy. Mortzy took this pretty hard. 
“Fellows,” he said, “I don’t know about you, but I’m giving up 
show business. Tomorrow I’m going back to Rosenzweig’s.” 

As we started back home we were all very discouraged until 
Heshy came up with a brilliant idea that saved the Peewee 
Quartet. He said, “Kids, we made a mistake. Instead of 
standing on street comers, tomorrow we’ll start singing in 
backyards. That v/ay people can’t walk by us.” And that’s 
exactly what we did. The following day we hit about ten 
backyards, and by six o’clock we had made fifty-eight cents. 
However, we soon found out when you sang in backyards you 
had to be fast on your feet. Some people would throw down 
pennies, and sometimes you’d get a face full of dishwater. 

By the end of the first week we W'ere w'et, bur we each 
wound up with SI. 30. There was no stopping us now. I don’t 
know which one of us it was, but somebody came up with the 
idea that we could make even more money singing in saloons. It 
dido t matter that we were all too young to even be allow'ed 
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get on the ferry, and if we didn’t get off, we could ride back and 
forth all day long. It worked out perfectly; every trip we had a 
caprive audience. The only way they could get away from us 
was to jump overboard. 

Now the Staten Island ferry had two decks, and the 
passengers would sit on benches. So whenever we would see a 
group of four or five people we’d stand in front of them and 
sing. Then Heshy would pass the hat, we’d check his mouth, 
and move on to the next group. We didn’t do badly, but Sunday 
turned out to be our best day. On Sunday fellows would bring 
their girls with a basket lunch, and they’d spend the whole day 
riding the ferry. Well, we took advantage of this. Whenever 
we’d see a fellow begin to make love to his girl we’d jump in 
front of them and start to sing harmony. Of course, this would 
annoy the guy, so he’d give us a dime to sing on the upper deck. 
This trick kept us running up and down all day Sunday. We 
were making more money from people who didn’t want to hear 
us sing than from people who did. But we finally had to give up 
playing the ferry boat, because most of the time we were only a 
trio. Mortzy Weinberger used to get seasick, and while the rest 
of us were doing our number Mortzy would be at the rail doing 
his. 

Most kids would have been pretty discouraged by then. The 
ferry-boats made Mortzy sick, the saloons had heard all our 
stuff, and the backyards meant a face full of dishwater. But that 
didn’t stop the Peewee Quartet. We had a meeting and it was 
agreed that we should move into new territory. The following 
day was St. Patrick’s Day, so we all put on something green and 
went up into the Irish neighborhood around Eighteenth Street 
and Tenth Avenue. All the saloons were jumping that day. The 
first one we went into we started right off with “MacNamara’s 
Band,” and we were a smash. We hit every saloon in the 
neighborhood, and by the time we were finished we had made 
over seventeen dollars, which to us was a fortune. We were 
standing on a.street comer counting the money, when we looked 
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Theater in Brooklyn I. was rehearsing my songs, and the 
manager heard the rehearsal and canceled me. I think it was the 
6rst time in show business that an act was closed before it 
opened. 

But these things didn’t faze me. I’d just think of the Peewee 
Quartet, and in comparison to a face full of dishwater or being 
hit with a wet bar rag, anything else was a step up. Anyway, I 

went from one cancellation to another until I met this little Irish 

■ 

girl. Grade Allen, and we teamed up. Before long w.e started to 
play some good theaters, and people finally discovered I had a 
big talent. And I did — Gracie! 
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newspapers. Then I branched into nil Idiidti 

sort of a one-man conglomerate. Ami that 1 ,i 

man, or before I knew what conglomerate meaiil, I h 

in those days sold for a penny apiece. I’d Mmi out v/illi ihUh/j 

five papers and stand on the corner of Delatieey lUtr'i 

Qinton, which was a busy intersection. If I sold all the jiap* 

I’d make seven cents. Sometimes I’d have eight or nim' pap<;f .!i 
left over, and to get rid of them I’d run through the r.ltceff; 
hollering things like “Extra! Extra! Ferry Boat Sinks iti loast 
River!!” or “Big Gun Battle in Sharkey’s Restaurant!!’’ One day 
when I was stuck with eleven papers I took off down the street 
yelling, “Extra! Extra! Huber’s Museum Goes Dowrt in 
Flames!!!” Well, 1 was selling newspapers like hotcakes, when 
all of a sudden I felt a hand on my shoulder. It turned out to be 
a disgrunded customer. He held the paper in front of my face 
and said, “What are you pulling, kid? There’s nothing in this 
newspaper about a fire at Huber’s Museum!”- 

For a split second I didn’t know what to say. Then I blurted 
out, “I know, that’s such an early edition the fire hasn’t started 
yet!” and ran. 

I managed to save enough out of my newspaper earnings to 
branch out into the shoeshine business, I bought a can of polish 
for a nickel and got myself a little wooden box that I hung on a 
strap over my shoulder. I’d walk along the street selling shines 
for either two or three cents. For three cents I’d use a little 
polish, for two cents I’d just spit and rub. All I had was black 
polish, so if a customer had brown shoes, I’d sell him a 
newspaper. 

One of my many big business ventures lasted exactly two 
hours and twenty minutes. 1 thought there was money to be 
made by selling vanilla crackers. I’d go into a grocery store and 
buy a bunch of vanilla crackers at ten for a penny. Then on the 
street Id sell them eight for a penny. This meant that every 
time sold eight crackers I’d make two crackers profit. The 
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years old and I’d already failed in four difte>^v -t 
Thcre was only one avenue left for me to tslce i ^ — - 

of crime' And in a big way. I started stealing 

1 know this may shock some of you reacs^. nc: - - 

publisher asked me to write this book I 

like it was. Of course, this confession migfc' cesrrgi:^ 
as an ancient Casanova, but what the hdi cart: r — 
sex symbols have to take. 

Let me tell you how this little npcc cf r±:= 
those days people used to buy seltzer wztsr — nm 
heavy lead top, and before they returnee ±£ =_c. rr 
the store to get a two-cent refund they kept ier. ~ ~ : 
escape. Now the first step in this cape- cf n±s ~ j 
hands on those botdes. This involTed gx:g nn ~ ±2 
lowering a string with a hook on the etc cf in — -f "~r — 
handle of the seltzer bottle and polling ir nr. I gnr nms g 
it. If I worked fast, within a half heer i r-r:.-. — -r^- - r 
twenty or thirty seltzer bottles. 

1 suppose you think die next r 

bottles back to the store for the cvr-isnr renmi f nr ; 
wasn’t the Willie Sutton of my dae nr 
about ten bottles I’d take them tn ±e ™ 

the tops, melt them and sell die lead ftra ^ hssr 

worked out so that instead of cct : trr tr f- ^ 
srltxcr bottle top. 

Once I got the plan worked ccr I crclfr ■ wrr — 

operation. The next day I plaveu hrrhr 
the money I planned to make I ^7 

education? Looking back, it’s amsirr: ^ --1 1“^ 
could get in only seven yean. " ~ ~ ' " ' 

Well, the next morninj ther^ -srr " " 

; seltzer bottles. Within twffin,. ir'^ 

was Working out even better tSan f ^ 

■; SIX cents apiece, there was I'l 'f '* 

, “n see what playing fccoky ^ ^ 
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I just stood there with my arms full of evidence and kept 
staring at the floor, “Now you march over to that window,” my 
mother continued, “and put Mrs. Mittleman’s bottles back on 
her fire escape.” 

Well, I rushed to the window, put down the bottles and got 
out of there as fast as I could. When we were alone in the hall, 
my mother said, “Up on the roof you said you couldn’t return 
those bottles. Well, now I’ve showed you how. So you get busy 
and return every one of them right now!” 

That’s one morning I’ll never forget. Not only had I been 
thoroughly humiliated, but here I was seven years old and all 
washed up. How could I go into another business with a 
criminal record? One thing this little episode taught me was that 
crime doesn’t pay — at least, not like it does nowadays. 
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date he’d steal a little kiss. After eight or nine months of keeping 
company they’d decide to get married, and the fellow would go 
to the girl’s father and ask for her hand in marriage. Well, it’s 
not that way today. Why should a fellow ask a girl’s father for 
her hand? What does he want with her hand, he’s already had 
everything else. 

Our whole attitude toward living today is speed. Everything 
has to be done right now. Look around you. There’s instant 
coffee, instant tea, instant soup, frozen dinners, take-out 
chicken, take-out pizza ... it goes on and on. Anything you 
want, you can have in a matter of minutes. Now I think this was 
all brought about for the benefit of the younger generation. 
They want to get all that dull stuff out of the way so they’ll have 
more time to do what they do best. And if you think what they 
do best is playing backgammon, you must still be wearing high- 
button shoes. The young people never quit. Even when they 
have leisure time what do they do? They go to a drive-in movie. 
You know, there’s a fellow out in North Hollywood who owns a 
drive-in movie and he’s making a fortune. Every night the place 
is packed and he doesn’t even show pictures. 

That kind of pace is not for me, and it never was. All my life 
I’ve taken things nice and slow and easy. And it paid off. I’m 
eighty-three years old and if I want some excitement, I get 
myself a bowl of hot soup. Come to think of it, maybe my pace 
was a little too slow. 

In the neighborhood where I grew up none of the mothers 
would let their young daughters out after dark. Personally, I 
thought it was a mistake. If you cou’d have seen some of those 
girls, they would have had a better chance getting a fellow in the 
dark. Actually it didn’t matter when they went out because 
when it came to marriage, most of the girls had nothing to say 
about it. It was all handled by what was called a matchmaker. If 
a family had a marriageable daughter, they would send for him. 
He’d look the girl over, and for a fee he’d try to find an eligible 
young man to marry her. His fee would vary according to how 
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and most important of all, ending up by assuring him she s as 
pure as the new-driven snow. My sister is listening to all this 
wondering who my mother is talking about. My mother never 
bothered to ask the fellow what his plans were. All she cared 
about was that he was single, breathing, and Jewish. 

1 have to admit it didn’t happen exactly that way, but look. 
I’m a member of the Friars Club, so I try to make it amusing. 
But whether it’s amusing or not, my mother’s system worked. 
My seven sisters all got married, raised lovely families, and none 
of them was ever divorced. 

But there was one close call. My mother had arranged what 
she thought was a perfect marriage between my sister Mamie 
and a young dental student named Max Salis. Everything went 
fine while Max was struggling to get his diploma. But when he 
finally got it and hung out his shingle, for two months 
absolutely nothing happened. Max had gone deeply mto debt 
for dental equipment and office furnishings, and even though he 
and Mamie lived in a small apartment in back of the office, there 
was no money coming in. One day Mamie came to my mother 
in tears; She w'as extremely upset. If Max didn’t get some 
patients soon, it could possibly ruin their marriage. With no 
patients coming in, by the end of the day he was in such a state 
of depression he v,’as impossible to live with. He considered 
himself a failure, and Mamie didn’t know how to cope Aiith k. 

Well, as usual the next day my mother came up with a 
solution. Her idea was to have all us younger kids stil] Ihins ai 
home sit in the w>aiting room of Max’s office. His winders-s 
right onto the street, and she reasoned that people passrs b-r 
would look in, see the crowded waiting room, and fere'tijr 
Max must be a fine dentist. Max didn’t have much 
success of this idea, but he was so low he was reafr *- *-t 
anything. ' " 

For three days I sat there with mv rW Ibs-sa srrf rr- 
brothers Sammy and Willy. Notfains bsp^z^-i 
were about ready to give up the whole a 
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fellow named Charlie Kalender who was a window dresser in 
Leopold’s Haberdashery on Second Avenue, Now, that ro- 
mance didn’t blossom overnight. At that time Theresa had a job 
as a salesgirl in Klein’s Department Store, and on her way home 
she always passed Leopold’s. When Charlie would be working 
in the window and Theresa passed by, he’d wave' to her and 
she’d wave back. This went on for about three monthsi and 
although Theresa liked Charlie’s looks, nothing further hap- 
pened. Theresa was getting desperate, so one evening as she 
passed the store and Charlie waved, she held a note up to the 
window which read, “How about a date?” Old Charlie picked 
up on this subtle hint in a flash. He held up a note that read, “I 
thought you’d never ask me.” That night they had their first 
date, and a month later they were married. 

This marriage worked out great for me. I was still trying to 
make it in show business, and every once in a while Charlie 
would bring me a suit that had been on display in one of the 
windows at Leopold’s. However, being on display in the sun for 
so long the suit was always faded in the front, I remember one 
suit 1 had was dark brown in the back and gray in the front. I 
looked much better going away from you than coming toward 
you. From the side I looked like two people Tumping into each 
other. 

You’ll notice that I haven’t mentioned my brothers getdiz 
married. And there’s a reason for it. My mother didn't hrrs 
time to bother with us boys; she had a full-time job jrsrgsmz 
rid of all those girls. But even though my mother wasn't 
involved as a matchmaker with my brothers and me. nnte tf ns 
would think of getting married before my motrer mm me zm 
and gave her approval. 

I>et me tell you how it worked vWth mv m Snmm 

Tlie first time my mother met her was w: msm mrmr 
the Green Point Theater in BrooklvT.. .'.fv nrrmmr nm nmmrw 
and aftenvards she cime backstace ro 

Now before 1 go any furths-, msns's smnmnmr I nmrn: 
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I once asked Gracie what her mother said when she told her 
she was going to marry me, and that I was Jewish. Gracie told 
me her mother said, “Maybe he’ll get over it!” 

Well, that’s the way people got married when I was young. 
As I said at the beginning of the chapter, things are a lot 
different nowadays. And since I always like to keep right up 
with the times. I’m thinking of buying myself a motorcycle and 
a black leather jacket, renting a pad with a water bed in Laurel 
Canyon, and cruising the discotheques. But now I’m going to lie 
down. I got tired just thinking about it. 
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mother. All of us kids were very excited and gathered around 
the table while she unwrapped it. When she finished, all of us 
kids looked at her, she looked at us, and then we all turned and 
looked at Morris. 

“Morris, what is it?" my mother asked. 

Excitedly Morris said, “Mama, that’s Russian caviar! That 
t\vo-pound jar cost a fortune!” 

- This was exactly what we needed. We were then on the 
third day of a batch of my mother’s potato soup, and Morris 
shows up with caviar. My mother just stared at him for a couple 
of seconds in disbelief, then, “Morris, I imagine for what you 
paid for this I could buy twelve pairs of shoes.” 

“But, Mama,” Morris protested, “caviar is a special delicacy. 
You put it on a cracker and eat it!” 

My mother said, “Good, we’ll all eat caviar barefooted and 
without the cracker.” 

With that Morris opened the jar and asked her to taste it. 
She took a little, and then screwing up her face said, “Morris, 
you should return this and get your money back, it’s spoiled. 
Look, it’s already turned black.” 

I suppose you should be able to gather from this little 
incident that being practical was not one of Morris’s strong 
points. If you’re not already convinced, here’s a beauty. Morris 
once got a crush on a little girl, and one night he decided to take 
a taxi to go visit her. Now this doesn’t sound like such a big deal 
until you consider that Morris was in New York and the girl 
lived in Boston. I don’t know w’hat the taxi fare was, but a minor 
detail like that wouldn’t bother Morris. 

Those were things he did when he was riding high. But 
there was another side to the coin. 

Years later when Grade and I were doing well we were 
living at the Edison Hotel in New York and one night we got a 
visit from Morris. When he arrived Grade was in the other 
room getting dressed to go out to dinner, and after the usual 
small talk Morris finally got down to the real reason for him 
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Izzie vvas the solid, industrious one of the familv. He starred 
out as a traveling salesman selling ladies’ dresses, and he must 
have done a hell of a job because by the time he was tw entv- 
cight he owned a department store in Akron. Ohio. All Izzic 
thought about was making a success out of his business, and he 
worked at it day and night. Com.e to think of it, he must have 
taken a couple of nights off because he and his wife, .Madge, had 
two beautiful children. 

Izzic always worried about me. .All 1 could think about was 
getting into show business, and to him show business was the 
bottom of the barrel. He kept trying to convince me that 1 had 
no future as a performer and would only wind up as a bum. He 
didn’t make much of an impression on me, because what he 
couldn’t understand was f’d be very happy being a bum if I 
could do it with makeup on. 

Anyway, when he started doing uefl in Akron, during one 
of his business trips to New York, Izzic came by the house. He 
sat me down on the couch in the living room and told me it was 
time we had a serious talk. I figured here comes the bum routine 
again, but this time Izzic had a plan for me. “George,” he said, 
"you’re sixteen years old and it’s time we gave serious thought to 
your future. To begin with, you've had no education, so Tve 
arranged for you to attend the .Manhattan Preparatoty School.” 
He let that sink in, then continued with, “.After four months 
there you’ll come to my store in .Akron and start out as an 
elevator bov. Eventuallv voull work your wav up. and who 
knows — someday you might even be a buyer in my store. ou 
could make as much as seventy . . . eighty . . , maybe even 
ninety dollars a week!” 

And there it was. However, if he expected that speech of his 
to make me give up my show- business career, he was wrong. I 
said. “But, Izzic, I just read in the paper there's .a young giri 
named Blossom Seeley in a Broadway show who sings ‘To . 
dling the Tooddloo’ — and thes- p.ty her a thousand dollar' 
week!" 
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maybe this time we’ll get it right.” So along came my sister 
Theresa and then my brother Sammy. 

Sammy was quite a character even when he was a kid. When 
he was about eight years old he decided he wanted to be a 
detective. And who knows, he might have become one if it 
hadn’t been for one little unfortunate incident. He was caught in 
a five-and-ten-cent store stealing a detective kit. That night after 
my mother got through paddling his backside, “the detective” 
had to eat his dinner standing up. He didn’t have to stand too 
long; we had very little to eat. 

When Sammy was about seventeen he got a job with the 
post office and was making the princely sum of fifteen dollars a 
w'cek. Out of this he gave my mother thirteen dollars and kept 
two dollars for himself. Even though he wasn’t making much 
money Sammy always looked absolutely elegant. This was 
because my brother Morris gave Sammy his old clothes, and 
being a gambler, Morris was a very flashy dresser. So when 
Sammy wore Morris’s clothes he looked like a seventecn-ycar- 
old gambler. And as long as he looked like one, he decided to be 
one. His first venture was on a Friday after he picked up his 
paycheck. He got into a crap game, and before he even got his 
hands on the dice he lost the whole fifteen dollars. After that 
Sammy didn’t look like a gambler anymore; he had to sell 
Morris’s clothes to get the thirteen dollars for my mother. 

Eventually Sammy settled down and w’ound up running his 
own novelty store in one of the large hotels in Brooklyn. He’s 
now retired and living with his wife, Sarah, and they have two 
fine children who are both teaching school. Sarah and Sammy 
have been married a long, long time, and even after all these 
years they have stuck to an arrangement they made before their 
wedding. Sarah was Italian, and she stayed Italian; Sammy was 
Jewish, and he stayed Jewish. I ate dinner at their house one 
night, and it was delicious, if you happen to like spaghetti on a 
bagel. 

Recently their daughter, Dottic, treated Sammy and Sarah 
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to their first trip out of the United States: a tour of Israel and 
Rome. Living up to their original arrangement, they agreed to 
spend half their time in Israel and the other half in Rome. Frank 
Sinatra and Goida Meir couldn’t have worked it out any better. 
After they returned I got this glowing letter from Sammy 
describing what a wonderful country Israel was.-Hc was so 
impressed with how friendly the people were, how they had 
made the desert bloom w ith vegetation, the great advances they 
had made in education, the awesome feeling of standing in 
places where the history of the world began, etc., etc. Anyway, 
he went on for fifteen pages about Israel and never even 
mentioned Rome. 1 called him on the phone and said, “Sammy, 
that was a wonderful letter, but all vou wrote about was Israel. 
What about Rome'" 

Samnn answered, “If you want to know about Rome, I’ll 
have Sarah write sou a letter " 

Within a week 1 got a seventeen-page letter from Sarah. She 
not only didn’t mention Israel, she didn’t mention Sammy. 

Six months ago 1 was in New ^’ork, and Sammy and I were 
having lunch. 1 asked him, “Sammy, you’re now about seventy- 
five or seventy -SIX years old l^sking back on your life is there 
anything you would have changed?" 

“Just one thing," Sammy said "If 1 knew I wouldn’t get 
caught. I’d still like to be a detective." 

My brother Willy was the youngest of the family. Nosv 
there was such a gap betsseen the ages of Willy and my oldest 
brother, Morris, that for years Willy thought Morris was his 
grandfather. Willy also always thought of himself as quite a 
ladies man. At the ripe old age of twelve he used to take soot 
from the stove and rub it on his face. He wanted the girls to 
think fie was old enough to shave. And he was very skinny, so 
he wore his tic pulled up real light around his neck, and that 
made his cheeks puff out. He looked like a squirrel with five- 
o’clock shadow. 
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Anyway, when he reached thirteen, one day he came home 
and announced to my mother that he was getting married. My 
mother went right along with it. “Good," she said, “who are 
you marrying?” 

Willy said, “A girl named Gertie Moskowitz.” 

“This Gertie- Moskowitz . . . how old is she?" 

“She’s eleven,” Willy replied. “But don’t worry. Mama, 
she’s Jewish.” 

“That’s nice,” my mother said, “then you can get married 
next Sunday. We’ll have the rabbi meet us at the soda fountain.” 

Needless to say, that marriage didn’t take place, and 
needless to say, I sound pretty silly telling you that. However, 
at the age of twenty-three Willy did marry a very lovely girl 
named Louise, and they had three charming daughters. 

Willy was the only one of my family who joined .me in show 
business. He had a good business head, and when Gracie and I 
started doing well he became our personal manager. He handled 
all our contracts, our bookings, and traveled with us. Even- 
mally, when we went into radio and then television, Willy even 
doubled as one of our writers. I don’t know u-hy, but there was 
one particular joke that Willy came up with that has stuck in my 
mind through the years. I’ve always enjoyed telling it and in 
fact, I still use it. And so you won’t think I’m lying to you, I’ll 
use it again right now. I was speaking at a testimonial dinner for 
Judy Garland, and this is what I said: 

When Judy Garland was nine years old, the Trocadero 
restaurant on the Sunset Strip gave young talent a 
chance to perform every Sunday night. The night that 
Judy Garland sang there Louis B. Mayer, who was then 
the head of MGM, was sitting in the audience. He lo;-ed 
the way she sang, signed her to a contract and made her 
a star. Well, the same thing co\ild have happened to ire. 
but the only problem was when I was nine years C'd 
Louis B. Mayer was nine years old. 
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A MARRIAGE 


January 7, 1926, was the most important day in my life. 
That’s when audiences discovered 1 had this big talent, and I 
stayed married to her for thirty-eight years. At that time getting 
married was so simple. At seven-thirty in the morning Grade 
and I went to the Justice of the Peace; she said, “I do”; I said, “I 
do”; and we did. 

But it’s certainly not like that now. Just the other day I went 
to a wedding that wasn’t even a wedding, it was a business 
meeting; just a few close friends, two lawyers, the boy and giri 
and their baby. They were there to sign a Marriage Contract. 
They didn’t even say “I do," because there was nobodv there to 
ask them. When kids get married today 1 don’t know what thsv 
say. I ^css it could be, “Perhaps” . . . “Maybe" “I -£h i-' 
you will” . . . “I’ll try” . . . “Speak to my attomejV' . . . F 
to mention this because it might upset some of yon readsi her 
I don’t think that’s very romantic. 

Anyway, it was quite a ceremonv. The tw-. 

about some of the points in the contact Jd 
at a compromise. Then the lovers rimed F* --- ^ 

How they got that baby ril nwer tni 


** m 
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But getting back to that so-called wedding. After I witnessed 
the signing of the paper I took the two kids aside and asked 
them, “What kind of a wedding is this? Why don’t you two 
really get ntdiried?” 

Without blinking an eye, the boy said, “Oh, we love each 
other too much for that.” And the girl chimed in with, “Sure, 
marriage has broken up more friendships than anythingl” 

Well, there 1 was stuck with two pockets full of rice. So I 
went home and made myself some rice pudding. And it was 
delicious. I’ve never had rice pudding with pocket lint before. 

Now let’s talk about that important day in my life, January 
7, 1926. The week before that Grade and 1 were booked to phy 
a split week in Steubenville and Ashtabula, Ohio. They were 
small-time theaters, and the reason we booked them was to 
break in some new material. After that we were to play the B.F. 
Keith Theater in Cleveland, which was the big-time. 

Before wc left New York for Steubenville I said to Gracie, 
“We’ve got two days off in Cleveland before we open, how 
about getting married then?” I’ll admit this wasn’t a great 
romantic proposal, but I want you to know that I had proposed 
to Gracie at least four times a week for the last year. So 1 had 
used up all my good proposal stuff. 

In case you think Gracie immediately said “yes,” you’re 
wrong. What she said was, “George, I love you, and I love 
Benny Ryan. He wants to marry me, and you want to many 
me. I’m sorry, but I’ve got a date with Benny tonight, and when 
1 get home I’ll make up my mind and phone you.” 

What’s the use of kidding, it didn’t look good for me. Benny 
Ryan was tough competition. -He was a tremendous talent, one 
of our top songwriters, a great dancer, an exciting perfonner— 
he was all of show, business wrapped up in one man. And 
besides that, he and Gracie had a lot in common. The^- were 
both Irish, they were both Catholic, and they both had thSr 
own hair. When 1 said that things didn’t look food fyr 
believe me I was bragging. ^ 
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fishing gear and were obviously on their way to go fishing. I 
rushed up to them and said, “We’d like to get married!’’ 

He gave me a look, and said, “Why don’t you come back 
tomorrow?” As they started off I stopped them again. “Please, 
Mr. Justice of the Peace,” I said, “we traveled all night, we’ve 
got our license, we’ve checked into a hotel, and we’ve got to get 
married right away. The fish can wait, but we can’t!” 

I could sec that I had won, because he stopped putting 
worms on his hook. With a resigned sigh he said to his friend, 
“Come on, Joe, it’ll only take a few minutes. You’ll have to 
stand up for this couple.” 

With that we all went inside the office, with Grade 
nervously clutching my arm. The justice called to his wife to be 
a witness. She came out from the living quarters in the rear 
wearing bedroom slippers, a wraparound kimono, and her hair 
up in pin curls. Believe me, this wedding picture would never 
have made the society page. The only romantic thing about it 
was the faded flowers on the woman’s kimono. 

I don’t remember much of anything about the ceremony. All 
I know is the justice of the peace stood there with a book in one 
hand and his fishing pole in the other. He said something to 
Gracie, then he said something to me. Grade said, “I do,” I 
said, “I do,” and the Justice said, “I now pronounce you man 
and wife." I gave him ten dollars, and he was out of the front 
door before wc were. To give you an idea of how long this took, 
when wc arrived there the meter on the cab read eighty-five 
cents; when we got back into the cab it read ninety-five cents. 

On our way back to the hotel Grade snuggled tip to me and 
gave me a big kiss. “Honey, we really did it,” she said. 

“Yeah,” I said, taking her hand, “you’re finally Mrs. George 
Bums.” 

She looked at me with a funny little gleam in her eye and 
said, “I hope so. For a moment I thought we were getting a 
fishing license." 
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finished Grade said, "George, this was the high point of the 
night!” I hope she was making a joke. 

Now as I said at the beginning of this chapter, January 7, 
1926, was the most important day in my life. And even though 
it was a short wedding, and a short honeymoon, it was a long 
and wonderful marriage. 



For GRAC.It ano me it was much tougher getting married than 
staying married. 1'hc hardest thing was trying to ignore the 
advice from some of our well-meaning friends. Come to think of 
it, it wasn’t difficult at all, I just didn’t listen. To give you an 
example, one week after we were married, jack Holloway, 
another vaudeville actor, sat me dowm and verv' seriously told 
me ! had made a big mistake. He said, “George, you know I 
love you, and I love Ciracic. 1 don’t know whether I should say 
this, but I fed I must say it because I’m one of your closest 
friends. . . . Your marriage can’t last.” 

“But, Jack," 1 protested, "we just got married.” 

He said, "So far you’ve been lucky. Let’s be honest, you and 
Grade both come from different backgrounds. She’s very well 
eduated, and you had no schooling at all. Grade comes from an 
Irish Catholic family in San Francisco, and you’re from an 
Orthodox Jew ish family on the Ijowcr East Side of New York.” 

"Jack,” I said, “I imagine you’re telling me this because you 
love me." 

"Would I be saying it if 1 didn't?" he said. Then he put his 
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arm around my shoulder and added, “George, don’t forget, 
you’ll have to cat fish every Friday night.” 

I put my arm around his shoulder and told him not to 
•worry. I said, “Jack, coming from an Orthodox family, on 
Friday night when I eat fish I’ll keep my hat on.” 

He gave me a look and said, “George, I hope you’re not 
trying to be funny. Because now I have to tell you something 
that I didn’t want to tell you. 

“That’s because you love me.” 

“Of course,” he said. “The reason your marriage won’t last is 
that you and Gracie work together, and your careers are bound 
to clash. That’s why I’ve never allowed my wife to go into show 
business.” 

I’d had enough. Very calmly I said to him, “Jack, I know 
how hard it was for you to tell me all this, and to shov/ my 
appreciation . . . you can kiss my ass.” 

Just as a footnote, Gracie and I were happily married for 
thirty-eight years. Jack Holloway and his wife were divorced a 
year and a half later.' In fact, the last time I sav/ him he v/as 
having a problem with his fifth wife. I guess this kid never 
learned to eat fish with his hat on. 

But Gracie and I had no problems with our careers, 


we only had one— hers. We stood in the wjngs, the ordiestra 
played “Love Nest,” we made our entrance holdf.-rg hurts, aud 
when we got to center stage I said to Grt-de, T/ovA yoof 
brother?” and she spoke for thirty-eight year:. ArA that’s / 
became a sur. Believe me, it wasn't I iifiyyA ti, 

say, "Grade, how’s your brother?” 

Here 1 am tearing myself dwn Uu J do that f/. 
purpose. I found out that if you tear ////-A; A-i 

sorry' for you, and if they feel vrrvPr y'n. they li>/f y// r 
don’t feel too sorry for me. V.Tjen J v-ar 'A; 
than just say. Grade, how’s vy_'r 
out which way the wind 
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lice man and you didn’t want to hurt his feelings, you’d back 
lut of his office and quietly close the door. ^ • 

Well, one day after backing clear down into the street, I 
into Jack Benny. Jack said, “George, are you and Graae 
working next week?’’ 

I ansxvcrcd, “No, I just left Tom Fitzpatrick and he was 
opening and closing drawers.” 

1 don’t know why, but that struck jack funny, and he started 
to laugh. Now I don’t mind making Jack Betmy laugh when I’m 
booked, but not when I’m laying off. So I said, “jack, what are 
you laughing at? You know that Tom -Fitzpatrick’s been doing 
that drawer bit for years.” 

That made him laugh even more. And the more he laughed, 
the angrier I got. Finally I stopped three strangers, pointed to 
Jack, and very Innocently said, “VrTiy is this man laughing?” 
They looked bewildered and said, “Don’t you kmow him?” 

1 said, "No.” Then I turned to Jack and said, “Mister, why 
are you laughing?” Well, this really broke Jack up. He started to 
walk away, holding his sides, and every time he looked back I 
gathered more people. 1 must have had about forty' or fifty, and 
the bigger the crowd the more he laughed. Finally he cou’drft 
stand it any longer, fell down on the sidewalk, and crawled hto 
a shoe store. 


The next day Jack said to me, “George, that lotsv joke cc 
yours cost me twelve dollars yesterday.” 

“jack,” I said, “relax, the shoes look fine.” 


Here I am jumping around, ulldng about Jack 
Tom Fitzpatrick, Jack Benny ... my sense of 
pathctic. But come to think of it, Shakespeare hd ': 
with his continuity, too. Willy jumped fro- 7?. -'wll , 
Ffmcc to Henry VIII, to Richard III, lojdis: oj- -- 
care about continuity, so why should I? " ^ ' 

So let’s take another liule jump. The c - 

were married we played the JeSerson 
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Street in New York City. We were doing a new act called Bums 
and Allen in Lamb Chops, and all the bookers came to see us. We 
were a very big hit, and we were signed for five years with the 
Keith-Orpheum circuit. What a wedding present! And to make 
it even more exciting, the contract called for us to play the 
Palace Theater in New York. Right away I had my spats 
cleaned, and to top it off 1 bought something I’d never owned 
before ... a cane with an engraved silver handle. I wanted to 
look like I was a classy performer. Gracie didn’t have to buy 
anything; she always looked like a classy performer. 

When you signed one of these contracts you worked a 
minimum of forty weeks a year. That meant you had twelve 
weeks open. But who wanted to lay off that long? Not me, I 
layed off until I was twenty-seven years old. So at the end of 
our first season when we were offered to play four weeks in 
London, 1 ran home and told Gracie. “Gracie,” 1 said, “they 
want us to play four weeks in London!” 

Grade’s eyes lit up, and she immediately started packing. 

“Wait a minute,” 1 said, “we’re only offered four hundred 
dollars a week. That means we’ll only make sixteen hundred 
dollars, and our passage on the Leviathan to London is twelve 
hundred dollars, because we’re going first class.” 

She just kept right on packing. 

“So you see. Grade, after we pay our hotel bill and all our 
other expenses, we'll play four weeks,” and laying it out, 1 said, 
“and W’c will lose two hundred dollars!” 

“George, I’m packed!” she said. 

Well, we signed the contract, but 1 was wrong about losing 
two hundred dollars. Gracie bought two evening gowns, 
because you had to dress every night on the Leviathan. So we 
w-ere going to lose four hundred dollars. 

Grade and I were very excited about going to London 
because neither one of us had ever been there. Now this being 
my first trip out of the country, the one thing I didn’t want to 
look like was an American tourist. I didn’t want to walk down a 
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London street and have people staring at me. I wanted to look 
like an Englishman looks. Now it happened that I had recently 
seen an English vaudeville act called The Ward Brothers, and 
they billed themselves as, “Two British Chaps from London." I 
said to myself, that’s it. I’ll dress the way they dress, and when I 
get to London I won’t be noticed. 

My outfit consisted of a pair of gray-striped pants, a double- 
breasted black coat, an ascot instead of a regular tic, and a black 
bowler hat. Naturally 1 wore my spats, and instead of my 
cane I carried an umbrella. When 1 tried it all on at the tailor’s 
I looked so English the clerk was surprised I didn’t pay him in 
pounds. 

The Leviathan was the largest and most magnificent luxury 
liner in the world at that time. Gracie and I couldn’t believe that 
we would spend five days traveling to London in such style. As 
the ship pulled away we stood at the rail waving to our friends 
who were seeing us off. Lined up on the dock were about a 
dozen and a half of our friends, including Jack Benny, Mary 
Kelly, Orry Kelly, Jesse Block, Eva Sully, and our agent Tom 
Fitzpatrick. They were all smiling happily and waving. Gracie 
turned to me and made a little joke. She said, “They all look so 
happy, they must be glad to sec us leaving." And being a good 
husband, I laughed. 

We stayed at the rail until we passed the Statue of Liberty, 
and then we did what everybody did. We found out where we 
were sitting in the dining room, rented a couple of deck chairs, 
and strolled around the ship checking everything out. After that 
we went to our cabin and unpacked. We couldn’t wait to get 
into our evening clothes for our first dinner aboard the 
l^jiatban. But we made a mistake. What we didn’t know was 
that on the first and last night aboard a big liner you don’t dress 
for dinner. Those arc the nights you unpack and pack. 

Anyway, w'e weren’t able to get dressed fast enough, and 
just as we were about to leave our cabin, Gracie said to me, 

George, in that tuxedo you look perfect.” 
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and minding my own business, when somebody tapped me on 
the shoulder. I turned around and staring down at me was a tall, 
well-dressed man. He said, “You’re George Burns, aren’t you?” 
I nodded, and he continued, "I’m Big Charlie. Remember 
Hunt’s Point Palace about fifteen years ago? . . . You and a girl 
gave an exhibition dance.” 

As I looked at him the whole thing came back to me. . . . 
Let me tell you what happened then. I was about sixteen years 
old, and I used to dance with a little girl named Nettie Gold. 
Every Friday night we gave an exhibition dance at different 
dance halls. Sometimes we would dance the Peabody, or the 
Machiche, but our big number was an “eccentric fox trot” that 
we did to a popular instrumental number called “Raggin’ the 
Scale!” Well, this one night we were going to dance at Hunt’s 
Point Palace, and Big Charlie came over to me and said, “Kid, 
what do they pay you for this dance?” 

1 said, “Five dollars.” 

“How long does the dance last?” Big Charlie asked. 

“Oh, about three minutes.” 

“If you can make it last six minutes. I’ll give you an extra ten 
dollars,” Big Charlie offered. 

1 said, "Of course,” and he handed me a ten-dollar bill. I 
thought to myself, this guy must really love the fox trot. 

Just then our number was announced. Nettie danced in from 
one side of the hall, I danced in from the other, and when we 
got to the center of the floor a spotlight hit us as they turned the 
house lights out. I made the dance last a full six minutes. Nettie 
was a little confused, but she followed right along. Nettie was 
good. But what 1 didn’t know was; while Nettie and I were 
doing six minutes so was Big Charlie. When the lights were out 
he picked everj'body's pocket. 

Now I’ve got a little confession for you. I did not split the 
ten dollars with Nettie. I didn't want her to feel guilty for 
accepting tainted money. . . . 
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stage is funnier,” and 1 said, “it is.” We both laughed, and we 
knew that the relationship was going to be a good one. 

Well, Henry invited me that Saturday to play golf with Val 
Parnell, who booked all the top theaters in London and in the 
provinces. I was very anxious to meet Val Parnell, because 
although Grade and I were in London for five weeks, we were 
only booked for four. We had a week open in between. I figured 
if 1 could fill that week, that would give us an extra four 
hundred dollars and we would break even; that is, if Gracie 
didn’t go shopping again. 

Val Parnell turned out to be a very nice man, but a very bad 
golfer. For the first four or five holes he was slicing, hooking, he 
was in sand traps, he was in the rough, he was all over the golf 
course except on the fairway. 1 could see that this put him in a 
bad mood, and it was no time for me to try to fill that extra 
week. 

At that time I was not a good golfer, and now I’m even 
worse. But I had taken so many lessons that I knew how to help 
other people, even if 1 couldn’t help myself. So 1 had a thought. 
On the sixth tee I said, “Mr. Parnell, I can’t understand why 
you're not playing better golf. The most important thing about 
playing golf is to keep your head down and your eye on the ball. 
And you're certainly doing that.” He wasn’t, but this time when 
he hit his drive, he did. 

As we xverc walking down the fairway 1 said, “That was a 
pretty good shot, Mr. Parnell. And no wonder, you always keep 
that left arm of yours nice and stiff.” He didn’t. But on the next 
shot he kept his head down, his left arm nice and stiff, and he 
hit a beautiful shot right to the green. And then he two-putted 
the green and got a par. 

On the seventh tee he was all smiles and couldn’t wait to hit 
his next shot. But before he did, I said to him, “Mr. Parnell, 
Gracie and I are booked here in Ixtndon for four weeks, and 
'vc’ve got a week open on the fifteenth. That week we’d Jove to 
play the Shepherd’s Bush F-mpirc.” 
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London. We’d love to do a little more, but 
we’re not prepared. 

GRACIE 


I am. 


GEORGE 

(Continuing to audience) 

It’s really a thrill for us to be so well accepted 
by you people. 


GRAOE 

1 am. 

GEORGE GKACIE 


I must tell you what happened 
■when we found out we had been 
booked to play the Victoria Pal- 
ace. Our Agent, Tom Fitz- 
pntrick, told us that we were 
booked to play London for four 
weeks. We were thrilled, because 
although we had played in vaude- 
riile all over America, we never 
dreamed that one day we’d be — 


I am. If my brother Willie was 
here, 1 could do something alone 
if my brother was here. But my 
brother isn’t here so I’ll have to 
do something by myself. 

(Turning to George) 

My poor brother Willie, he was 
held up last night. Willie . . . my 
brother . . . w'as held up . . . last 
night . . . Willie . . . held up . . . 
my brother. 


GEORGE 

CTuming to Grade) 
Your brother. 


up. 


He was held 


' GRACIE 
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So docs my brother. 

GRACIK 

Hasn’t your mother ever sent him to a — 
GKGRGK 

Say good night, Gracic. 

CJRACIK 

Good night. 


Well, that was our encore, but opening night it didn’t go 
quite that way. In the middle of it while Gracie and I were 
talking at the same time, a man in the seventh row, he must have 
been about six feet four, slowly stood up. He kept snapping his 
fingers and calling out, “Young man! Young man!" 

VVe stopped right in the middle of the routine. I couldn’t 
figure out what was happening, and I said to him, “Yes, sir?’’ 
And pointing to me, in a firm voice he said, “I think it would be 
very nice if you would let that charming little lady carry on,” 
and he sat down. 

1 was so stunned I didn’t know what to say. Stammering, I 
said, "All right. I’ll let this . . . this charming little lady carry 
«ti, but . . . but it won’t do any good because I don’t know 
where 1 am now.” 

Without missing a beat, Gracie said, “I do.” 

1 said “What?!” 

She continued, “I do.” 

1 said, "You do?” 

"Yeah,” she said, “my brother. My poor brother U'ilJie, hs 
"as held up last night by two men. . . 

Yes, we finished the routine, and the audience !m-H - T- 



Whrn we returned from London v/c opened our season at 
the Majestic Theater in Chicago. And we were such a big hit at 
the opening matinee that the manager moved us from the No. 4 
spot to the No. 7 spot on an eight-act vaudeville bill. A comedy 
act can’t be paid a greater compliment than that. Everything 
seemed to be going right. Ahead of us was forty weeks of big- 
time vaudeville and then, out of the clear sky 1 got a wire saying 
that my mother had died. 1 told the manager to get another act 
to replace us, and that night Gracie and 1 got on a train for New 
^ork. It shouldn’t have come as such a shock to me because my 
mother was sixty-nine years old and had been bedridden for 
three years. But no matter how you prepare yourself for the 
inevitable the shock is still there. 

We had eight hours on the train before we reached New 
^ ork and I thought I should prepare Gracie for what would be 
going on when we arrived at my mother’s house. I told her, 
viraae, my mother was the backbone that held my family 
Rjgcthcr all these years. And w’ith seven sisters and five 
rothers, you’re going to hear a lot of crying. And when you 
sdd all of their families, the weeping and wailing will be like 
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something you never heard before in your life. So when it 
happens be ready for it, that’s the way w e Jewish people express 
our grief.” 

She looked at me and patted my hand. "Don’t worry, 
George,” she said, "we (katholics shed a few loud tears 
ourselves.” 

I didn't get much sleep on the train that night. 1 kept 
thinking of how mv mother’s wisdom and strength had shaped 
my family. She h.id many wonderful i]ua!itics, but most of all I 
loved her sense of humor. It was never direct, it was always by 
inference. 1 remember one incident in particular. It was the first 
time Gntcie and I plaved the Pal.icc I heater in New York. My 
mother had then been heilriddeii for .ilxiut two years. U'c had 
two more vlavs left tu finish the week, and early Saturday 
morning ! went to visit her Die first thing she asked w.is, 
“How .are vou .uul (ir,Kie doing at the Palace'" 

.: ■’just great, .Mama,” I answered 

.She sort of sighed and said, ''^ou know , Nattie, I’ve been 
wititing tor wars to set wni plav the Palace, and now you’re 
there, and here I am " 

Trying to eiievr her op. 1 lokinglv said, “.Mama, I'll tell you 
what we'll do 1 omorrow I'll hire a limousine, and the girls can 
help you get re.wiv 1 hen S.immv ami W'lllv w ill help vou to the 
car and go to tlie iheaier wiili vou We ll time it so vou get there 
right alter intcrmissnin ’ton'll si-e ( ir.ieie and me, and Elsie 
janis who's the he.idlincr. and then .Sammv and W illy will get 
you back into the ear .md we'll all drive li.aek to Brooklyn. How 
would you like that-" 

“1*1! wear nn blue dress." she said 

1 VV. 1 S knocked over I didn't think she’d take me seriouslv. 
But 1 was delighted I was .ilso worrie-vi it she was strontj enouch 
to make it But she made it I he next viav at the P.ilace she saw 
Ciracie and me, and Msiejanis Xml I must sax. Gracic and I 
were never better \fier the show S.imniv , Willv, ami ! dro'X 
.Mama back to BrtKiklvn On our wax , I prouiltv turned to hcf 
and said, “Mama, who w.ts the best on that bill?” 
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She said, “First came Elsie Janis. Then came Gracie.” 

That wasn’t exactly what I expected to hear. “But, Mama,” I 
said, “what about me?” 

She smiled and said, “Nattie, I said it before, and I’ll say it 
again. You’re a nice boy.” 

Lying there in my berth, with the train rolling towards New 
York, it made me feel good that my mother finally saw me at the 
Palace. But it saddened me to realize I would never again hear 
her say, “Nattie, you’re a nice boy.” 

Well, the next morning Gracie and 1 arrived at my mother’s 
house on Carroll Street in Brooklyn. As we were walking in 
Gracie took my hand. When I opened the door the house was 
full of all my brothers and sisters, and some relatives I’d never 
even seen before. But 1 got the surprise of my life. I looked at 
Gracie; I couldn’t believe it. Nobody was crying. There was 
sadness and quiet conversation, but none of that weeping and 
wailing 1 had expected. After Gracie and 1 said hello to my 
family I took my sister Mamie aside. “Mamie,” 1 said, “I’d like 


to ask you something.” 

She said, “I know exactly what you’re going to ask me. 
Mama didn’t want anyone to cry.” 

After the funeral I found out why. You see, my brothers 
Sammy and Willy were the only ones still living at home, and 
the night before niy mother passed away she called them into 
her room and told them she was going to die. Naturally, they 
didn’t believe her. But she insisted. “Boys,” she said, “remem- 
hcr three years ago when I got very sick and everybody thought 
I was going to die. I didn’t. 1 wmsn’t ready. Now I am.” 

There was a slight pause, then she continued. “Sammy, 
illy, 1 want you both to sit down here on the bed and listen. 
Ail my life 1 prayed for one thing, that when it was time for me 
to leave this earth 1 wanted to be in my right mind. And my 
Ptsyers have been answered.” A little smile, then, “Now I v/ant 
)ou to call your sisters and have them come over early in the 
ttoming. 1 xvant the house spic and span. And tell Goldie to 

sure that thp tc I T7. I. */• 



I’VF, SAID THIS before, but I’m going to say it again because I 
really believe it, and I think it’s very important. And when 
something is important you can say it ten times, twenty times, 
fifty times, if you believe it. And 1 believe it, so I’ll keep saying 
it and saying it. In fact, I’ve got to keep saying it because my 
publisher insists this book have at least three hundred pages. 

What I’m' trying to say is that if you’re in love with what 
you’re doing, failures can’t stop you. When I was a kid I was 
always singing, but nobody liked it, so 1 started dancing, and 
nobody liked it. Then I started telling jokes, and nobody 
laughed. Then I tried to be dramatic, and everybody laughed. 
So 1 figured as long as 1 couldn’t be a singer, or a dancer, or a 
comedian, or a dramatic actor, there was only one thing left for 
nic to do. And I did it — I went into show business. By the time 

1 found out I had no talent I was too big a star to do anything 
else. 

1 must admit that to make it, luck and timing are big factors, 
cspcaally timing. I went from one failure to another until I was 
tvcniy-scvcn years old. And 1 hate to brag, but I wouldn’t have 
d so many failures if my timing hadn’t been perfect. But all 
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“The same thing you’re doing,” he said, “I’m in show 
business,” 

I said, “Murray, how could you be in show business? When 
wc were in the fourth grade together you couldn’t even sing 
harmony.” 

Murray laughed and said, “George, I’m a director. I’m 
directing you and Gracie in the short you’re doing.” 

I said, “You’re kidding. You, a director? You couldn’t even 
find your way to the boys’ room!” 

“George,” he said, “I’ve been directing shorts for two years 
now.” 

“Murray, I still don’t believe it.” 

He said, “George, would I have my hat on backwards if I 
wasn’t a director?” 

That convinced me, and it also made me a little nervous. But 
then came the real problem. When wc got on the stage 1 saw 
that the set they had built for Fred Allen was the interior of a 
living room. Well, that didn’t fit Gracie and me at all, because 
the routine that wc were £oing to do took place on a street 
corner. It took me a few minutes to solve the problem, and I d 
like to show the way we did it. 

Our director, Murray Roth, called, “Lights!” and the lights 
came up. Then he called, “Camera!” and the camera started 
clicking. Then he hollered, “Action!” and Gracie and I made 
our entrance into Fred Allen’s living room. Gracie immediately 
started looking into the candy dish, the cigarette box, under the 
pillows, opening and closing drawers, etc. 


GKORGE 

Gracie, what arc you looking for? 


GRACIE 
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even though we were getting five hundred dollars a week. But 
with this extra money coming in, and the short being such a big 
hit, I got very brave. I went to see Mr. Gottfried of the B.F. 
Keith office and told him that Gracie and I were very unhappy 
with our salary. Instead of five hundred dollars we now wanted 
seven hundred and fifty dollars a week. Gottfried stared right at 
me and said, “You and Gracie are not worth seven hundred and 
fifty dollars a week.” 

Full of our success, I stared right back and said, “Mr. 
Gottfried, you tell us why we’re worth five hundred dollars a 
week and we’ll forget the whole thing.” He couldn’t, so we got 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

Well, Gracie and I were really moving up fast now. In fact, 
with all that money coming in I had my shoes shined whether 
they needed it or not. The first short was scheduled to be filmed 
at the end of our current road tour. So in between shows 1 
started wriring. I told Gracie I had a good idea for our first short 
where she played a salesgirl, but I just couldn’t think of a title. 
For ^vo days I sat there racking my brain, and then finally it 
came to me. I rushed into Gracie’s dressing room and said, 
“Gracie, I’ve got the title!” 

She stopped putting on her makeup and turned to me. 
“WTiat is it?” she said. 

‘“The Salesgirl,’” I said proudly. 

“George,” Gracie said, “you’re a nice boy,” and she con- 
tinued putting on her makeup. 

Well, it wasn’t easy for me to be a writer. I had to write 
e\crjihing in longhand. And as I said, I only went as far as the 
fourth grade in P.S. 22 and I was a very bad speller. And that 
''as my best subject. So when I started being a screenwriter I 
had to spell everything phonetically. Then I would give what I 
. ad written to Gracie and she translated it back into English. 
, orking out the idea and getting it down on paper, 1 was lucky 
I finished a page a day. And to complete the short I needed at 
' cast twenty-five pages. So you see, Gracie had to do a lot of 
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CUSTOMER 
I’ll have two of those cigars. 

GRACIE 

That’ll be twenty cents. 

CUSTOMER 
Here's five dollars. 

(She gives him the cigars and rings up the money) 

GRACIE 

, Anything else? 

CUSTO.MER 
Yes, four-eighty. 

GRACIE 

We haven’t got cigars for four-eighty. 
CUSTO.MER 

Who wants cigars for four-eighty? I want two 
cigars for wenty cents. 

GRACIE 

1 think you’re silly to pay four-eighty for 
cigars that only cost menty cents. 

CUSTO.MER 

(Fjcasptraied) 


Four-eighty! Twenty cents! I don’t want any 
cigars! Here's your cigars, now give me back 
my five dollars! 
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SWEENEY 

Thanks. Now, what’s the problem? 

GRACIE 

Mr. Sweeney, this man bought two cigars for 
twenty cents and gave me five dollars. How 
much do 1 owe him? 

SWEENEY 

Four dollars and eighty cents. 

GRACIE 

And four-eighty from five dollars is how 
much? 


SWEENEY 

Twenty cents. 

GRACIE 

And how much arc two cigars at ten cents 
apiece? 

SWEE.NEY 

Twenty cents. 

GRACIE 

fhen doesn’t that make us even? 

SWEENEY 
^ cs, 1 guess it docs. 

GR.ACIE 

Hicn throw this crook out. . . . 
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GEORGE 

Grade, you’re a little mixed up. I didn’t give 
you five dollars. I gave you twenty cents. 

GRACIE 

Now listen, am I going to have the same 
trouble with you 1 had with that other fellow. 

GEORGE 

Not with me. I can use four-eighty. I haven’t 
got a cent, I’m a pauper. 

GRACtE 

You’re a what? 


GEORGE 

I’m a pauper. 


GRACJE 

Oh, congratulations, boy or girl? 

GEORGE 

I really don’t know. 

GRACCE 

Well, you better find out. Your brother will 
want to know if he’s an uncle or an aunt. 

GEORGE 

I’ll phone him when I get home. . . . Say, 
Grade, do you know who you remind me of? 
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GEORGE 

Look, at thirty dollars a week, at the end of 
the year you’ll have saved yourself fifteen 
hundred dollars. 


GRACIE 

Sure, if I’m out of work for ten years, I’ll 
have enough money to retire. 

GEORGE 

Do you mind if I change the subject? 
GRACtE 

No, this is a free country. 

GEORGE 

That’s a nice dress you have on. 

GRACIE 

I’m glad you like it. It’s my party dress for 
Tuesday night. My sisters, Jean and Alice, 
arc going, too. They’re twins, you know. 


GEORGE 

I didn’t know you had twin sisters. 

GRACIE 

They really should be triplets, because I 
think Alice is two-faced. 

GEORGE 

Do they look exaaly alike? 
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Jean is the one who has a swimming pool. 
GEORGE 

And Alice? 


GUACtE 

She sleeps on the {l(x>r. 

GEORGE 

She sleeps on the floor? 

GRACIE 

She’s got high blood pressure and she’s trjdng 
to keep it down. 


GEORGE 

But Jean is the one with the swimming pool. 
GRACIE 

Yeah, we were there yesterday and we had 
such fun. We were diving, and doing back 
flips, and we’ll even have more fun tomorrow 
when they put water in it. 

GEORGE 

Well , exercise is good for you. 

GRACIE 

Th-it’s why we tcxil: the old woman with us. 


GEORGE 








cmmv. 

vvc iWi even Vnovv her. She \usi wander? 
avrnxnd rhe house and docs anything sht 
svaitts. 


GKOVtOV. 

•fiovv \ct tnc get this. There's an old woman 
who wanders around your house and docs 
anything she wants, and you don't even knO'V 
her? 


GltAClS- 

Suve. \ou see, my sister bought a ticket. 
Gr.onGV. 

A ticket? 

GR.\aE 

You s<*' ^ ® ^ 

woman, and — 


did 


GEORCr. 
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GEORGE 

Grade, let’s talk about anything except your 
family. 


GRACIE 

Then you don’t v/ant to talk about my 
brother. 


No. 


GEORGE 


GRACIE 

You’re sure. 

GEORGE 

Yeah. 

GRACIE 

He’s very tall, you know. 

GEORGE 

Grade, I don’t want to talk about your 
brother. 


GRACIE 

He’s an undercover agent. 

GEORGE 

An undercover agent? Is he in the secret 
service? 


GRACIE 

No, he l-mows about it. 
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GRACIE 

She finally got a divorce. 

GEORGE 

Mrs. Jones? 


GRACIE 

No, my brother’s wife. 


GEORGE 

Gracie, I’ve enjoyed every minute of it, but 
we’ve run out of time. So just wave goodbye 
to everybody. 


RACIE 

Don’t you want to hear about try Aunt 
Clara? 

GEORGE 

No. 


GRACIE 

She’s not only tall, but she’s fat. 

GEORGE 

I don’t want to hear about her. 

I 

GKACIK 

She’s the one who collects all the clothes, 
GEORGE 

Grade, we’ll do that in our next short. 
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In the last couple of years I’ve been inten’iewed a lot. Now 
some of these interviews turn out good, and some of them don’t. 
A lot of it depends on the questions. If the questions are stale, 
the answers are stale, and if the questions are fresh, the answers 
are fresh. Sometimes when you hear some of my fresh answers 
you’re better off with the stale quesdons. 

A few years ago Henry Edwards of The Nrj> York Tima 
asked me an interesting question. He wanted to know if during 
our careers did Gracie and I have a problem going from one 
medium to the other. I told him I hadn’t thought of it before. 
When Gracie and I were in vaudeville we did a man and woman 
talking act, and when we went into radio, although you didn’t 
see us, we were still talking. Then on television where you did 
see us, we were still talking. And in motion pictures where we 
were ten times the size, we were still talking. I wound up by 
saying, "So Henry, for Gracie and me it was verj' easy to go 
from one medium to the other; we just kept talking. .And now 
I’ll let you in on a little secret, but this is off the record. I fouji*^ 
out there’s quite a lot of money in talking.’’ / 

Anj’way, it turned out to be a good intersiew because He 
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your show last night on my new Atwater Kent.” I said, ‘‘Mow’d 
you like it?” and he replied, “Like it, it’s a great set! If 1 were 
you, I’d get one." When he left 1 said to Gracic, “Remind me to 
give this kid a big tip.” 

One night Gracie and 1 went to see Victor Moore and Hilly 
Gaxton in the Broadway show OfTbee / Sing. Wc loeal it, tint] 
during the intermission we were standing in the lobby di.scuss- 
ing it. Gracie was talking about how she was enjoying the show 
when there was a tap on her shoulder. She turned around, and 
this woman, bubbling with excitement, saiti, "You’re Ci’racie 
Allen, right?” 

“That’s right,” Gracie said. 

Getting very friendly, the woman said, “1 recognized your 
voice. Now you’re not going to believe this story, it really is 
amazing. Last week 1 heard you on my radio set in Syracuse, 
and my sister in Denver heard you tell the same jokes rin her 
set." 

“Did you like that routine about Gracic’s brother Harvey?” 1 
ventured. 

“Oh, I don’t remember the jokes,” she said, "but the most 
wonderful thing is that you both came through so clear.” 

When Gracie and I went b.ick to sec the second half c)f the 
show wc still enjoyed Billy Gaxton and Victor Moore. .And the 
reason wc enjoyed them is they came through .so clear. 

In those days wc never had a rating problem. U c were all in 
the Top Ten — there were only eight shows. But eventtiall) the 
newness of the machine wore oB', the static cleared up. and 
people started to pay attention to the performers. A lot of new 
shows were developed, the quality of the writing iniprovctl. 
studio audiences were addetl to give it more excitement, 
bro.idcasting stations sprang up all over the country, ami 
c'cntually "radio became a fully developed ' 

entertainment. .And before you knew it. the audience of null, 
and millions of people had created their r.idio .stars. 

^\iih radio, success came so fast that it not on v , . 
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head, it went to your neck, to your shoulders, to your chest, and 
I don't want to get risquC-. People would now stop us on the 
street and ask for our autographs. When we went into restau- 
rants wc always got the best table. There were fan clubs, radio 
columnists, articles in maga/mes. newspaper interviews. In fact, 
there were publications dc\ote<i exclusively to radio person- 
alities. Within a shon tunc we vserc known all over the United 
States. 

When I lo<ik b.ack, I was m. full ot myself, of my own 
importance, and I was taking credit tor things I had nothing to 
do with. The writer', would write ihe script, and I'd give it to 
the producer The priKiiicer would read u and sav, "George, a 
very funnv script," and I d take ,i Imw and say “Thank you." 
Then there was the snund etiecis man. He opened dotirs, he 
doscil diKirs, he rang tiic telephone, he picked up the receiver, 
he put b.ack the rcteiver, he m.Kle it ram. he made it thunder, he 
cried like a balis . he harkcil like a doj;, he neighed like a horse, 
he meowcsl like a tai. ht nude things fill out of ,i closet — and I 
kept taking Uisss 

h was so t,<s\ i.ir ( ir.nw and me \\ hat did we .actually do? 
Our annouiuei, bill (IO<^iwm, would sas, ''llerc thev are . . . 
Gcurge Hums and (.racie Mien'. " I hen thev'd hold up the 
"applause" sign, the audience ssould applaud, and Ciracie and I 
would keep taking hows. V\c sukkI there with scripts in our 
hands, and I'd read the hrst line “(jracie, say hello to 
eversood) " 1 hen Gracic would read her line, “Hello,” and 
th.at s the vsay it went It the writers would think of any ad Jibs, 
wed write them down on the script ll \uu got so you could 
read your ad libs wirhout rattling the pajKT, you were a great 
performer 

Rut one day I came up with an idea that worked, i tCKik the 
sound effects man and nude him a character on our show. He 
was played by a line actor, ( Jioit Ix’w is, w lio later turned out to 
be one of our top directors The idea of the character was that 
this sound effects man was a college graduate, and he found the 
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job beneath him. For instance, in the script he would open the 
door, but before he slammed it shut he’d mutter, “Here I am a 
Phi Beta Kappa and this is what I do for a living!” And then, 
Bang! he’d slam the door. Another time He would make the 
telephone ring, but before he would pick up the receiver he’d 
mumble, “Four years of political science and my kids have to 
tunc in to hear me do this!” and then he’d pick up the receiver. 

The character really caught on for us. But one of my favorite 
bits on the show was when he said, “Mr. Bums, I’ve been 
working very hard, and 1 finally came up with a brand new 
sound effect. Maybe you can use it. It’s a Siamese cat walking 
across a Persian rug.” 

I said, “Let me hear it.” 

After ten seconds of absolute silence, he asked, “Mow’d you 
like it?" 

“I didn’t hear anything,” I said. 

“TTicn it works,” he said. “Thanks, it took me a long time to 
perfect it." 

Now that got a very big laugh. But when 1 just read it over it 
doesn’t sound funny. However, as I said, this book needs three 
hundred pages. 

There were things that happened in radio that are amusing 
when I think of them now, but they could have turned into a 
disaster then; that is, if it weren’t for one thing. Gracie and I 
had an understanding between us. The minute I said, “Grade, 
let’s talk about your brother," that meant forget the script and 
go right into our vaudeville routine. Let me give you a few 
examples of how it worked. Once we were doing a radio show in 
downtown Los Angeles, and about two minutes into the show 
for some reason the lights went out. Well, 1 immediately said, 
"Gracie, let’s talk about your brother,” and without missing a 
beat she answered, “Which brother do you want to talk about, 
the one who’s in love or the one who sleeps on the floor?” We 
continued the routine until the lights came back on and then we 
staned reading our scripts again. 
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Sometime later we were broadcasting from the CBS studios 
on Sunset Boulevard, and at that time Gracie and I used one 
microphone and read from the same script. Well, just as the 
show started someone in the control booth waved to Grade. 
Gracie, who had the script in her hand, waved back and forty 
pages flew all over the place. Gracie turned to me and said, 
“\^ich brother do you want to talk airout, the one who’s in love 
or the one who sleep.s on the floor’" 

These two incidents were mild compared to v/hat happened 
on the Rudy Vallee Show back in New York. Gracie and i were 
just beginning in radio and an appearance on the Rudy Valid 
SiKua, which was one of the top shows, was a big break for us. 
Now just before the broadcast began my optometrist delivered 
my new pair of reading glasses. \ ()u guessed it; he gave me 
somebody cise’s glasses. 1 put them in my pocket and waited for 
our entrance. Uell, wc got this beautiful introduction from 
Rudy Valice and walked out to the microphone with our scripts. 
I put on my glasses and of course I couldn’t sec a thing. I turned 
to Gracie and said, “(jracie, let’s talk about your brother.” 

This time Gracie was stunned; she didn’t know what had 
gone wrong, “.Xre you sure?" she whispered. 

1 took off my glasses and showed them to her. “I can’t see a 
thing," I whispered back. 

“Of course you can't," she murmured, "you’ve got your 
gkasscs off.” 

“Gracie," I whispered meaningfully, “the optometrist gave 
me tlie wrong gla.sses!” 

With that Gracie said, “Which brother do you want to talk 
about, the one who’s in love or the one who sleeps on the floor?” 
Wc did our six minutes and were a riot. But poor Rudy Vallee 
spent the entire rime looking through the script trying to find 
out where we W'erc. 

Now let me backtrack a little and tell you how Gracie and I 
got started in radio. Oddly enough it wasn’t in America, it was 
in l/mdon. We were playing the variety theaters and we got an 
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offer from the British Broadcasting Company to do five broad- 
asts. We didn’t take radio too seriously then, so we weren’t too 
impressed. But what did impress us was that v/e would make an 
extra hundred pounds so naturally we accepted. They wanted 
us to do a routine lasting about six minutes. And the way it 
worked we did the same routine for all five broadcasts. Since at 
that time there was no network, our first broadcast, on a 
Monday, was heard only in London. The second broadcast, on 
Tuesday, was heard in Manchester, the third in Bristol, the 
fourth in Blackpool, and I think the fifth was heard in Glasgow. 
In those days you got a lot of mileage out of six minutes. 

But v/hat really amazed us was the number of people who 
heard us on that one broadcast in London. And what was even 
more pleasing, they all liked us. We may not have been 
impressed v/ith radio before these broadcasts, but we certainly 
were afterwards. I couldn’t wait to get back to New York. I 
figured if they liked us in America as much as they did in 
London, no telling how far Gracie and I could go in this new 
thing ailed radio. 

Now let’s pause a minute. Before I take you back to 
Ameria, as long as I’m now in England, I’d like to stay here for 
awhile and tell you what happened to me here in 1976, I know 
you re just dying to find out how Gracie and I made out in 
radio, but I’m sorry, you’ll have to wait. 1 want the book to have 
1 little suspense. 

Well, on June 13, 1976, 1 was invited to give a concert at the 
London Palladium. It was a Royal Gala Charity Evening and 
attended by Her Royal Highness Princess Margaret. It was a 
'«y successful evening and raised a lot of money. At the finish 
0 toy performance. Max Bygraves, one of the top English 
^medians, presented me with a beautiful plaque. 1 thanked 

|m, and said, “It’s an honor to receive this award, Max, and 
get home I’m going to invite I>ougl 3 s Fairbanks, Jr., 
O'er to see it, because he’s the only Englishman in Hollywood I 
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And now . . . back to the drama! This is how Gracie and 1 
got into this new thing called radio. When we returned to New 
York from London we played a couple of weeks of vaudeville. 
About then Eddie Cantor and George jessel were putting 
together a show to play the Palace Theater for a couple of 
weeks— I believe it was 1930 — and they asked us to join it. We 
were thrilled because this was the tail end of vaudeville, and it 
looked like maybe there would be no more Palace. Anyway, the 
show was a smash and we stayed there for eleven weeks. 

At that same time Eddie Cantor was also starring every 
Sunday night in radio on the Chare and Sanhom Hour, which was 
one of the top shows on the air. One day Eddie told me he’d like 
to use Gracie on his radio show. I said, “Sure, Eddie, we’d be 
delighted to do your show.” 

“I’m sorry, George,” he said, “just Gracie.” 

"Okay, Eddie,” I said, “under one condition. Providing you 
use our material.” 

“Fine, just write it up,” Eddie nodded, “and 1 want Gracie 
to do about five minutes.” 

I said, "Eddie, there’s nothing to write. All you say to 
Gracie is ‘How’s your brother.^’ and she’ll talk for five minutes.” 

Eddie looked at me with those big eyes, and said, “That’s all 
1 do?" 

“That’s all I do,” I said. “But if you feel like it, you can 
throw in some of my big ad libs like ‘Really?’ ... ‘Is t*.at so.’ 
• < . ‘\ou don’t say’ . . . ‘Oh?’ . . . and ‘Hmmmm.’” 

So Grade did the Chase and Sanhom Hour with Eddie Cantor 
2nd she was a very big hit. And that’s how' 1 got into radio. 

The following week we w-ere asked to do a guest spot on the 
Rujy Valke Fleischnann Hour (remember, that’s when I had the 
ptoblem using the wrong reading glasses). After that we were 

ked to do two guest shots with Guy Lombardo. His show 

called Gay Lombardo and His Royal Canadians, I'hirty Minutes 
® the Sweetest Music This Side of Heaven. But our five 
unnutcs of comedy didn’t dare interrupt the music. It was the 
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to listen to us they had learned to like us. But on this letter there 
were only fiftj'-three signatures; one kid still held out. 

Well, we stayed with Guy Lombardo for the rest of the 
season, which was thirty-nine week. Our popularity kept 
crowing and growing. Actually, we didn’t realize how- well 
bown we’d become until one Sunday night after we had been 
on the air for about eight weeks, we went to the Club Richman. 
Ever)’ Sunday night there v/as celebrity night, and after Harry 
Richman entertained he would introduce all the celebrities who 
were in the audience. The night v/e were there, after all the 
mtroductions. Jay C. Flippen, the well-knov/n monologist and a 
friend of ours, called Richman aside and said, “Harry, you 
forgot to introduce Bums and Allen.” 

Harr}’ said, “Burns and Allen.’ What do the boys do?” 

Flippen put his arm around Richman’s shoulder. “It’s 
George Bums and Grade Allen. Harry, do me a favor, just 
introduce them.” And Harry Richman did. With that the place 
came apart, v/e got the biggest reception of anybody there. But 
as 1 said before, we'll take some of the credit, but most of it goes 
to the fellow who invented the little talking box. 

Eventually Guy Lombardo left the show and they asked us 
to take over. The following season it was Tiie George Bums and 
Groc't! Allen Show, and we stayed in radio for nineteen years. 
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Some of My Best In-Lam Wfre Irish 

Grade’s mother was a tiny, charming little lady. Everybody 
loved her. Although she herself was never in show business, she 
was crazy about it and encouraged all of her children to go into 
it. And they did, with the exception of Grade’s brother, 
George. I once asked him, “George, how come all your sisters 
are in show business and you’re not?’’ 

He thought about this for a moment, then answered, “I 
guess I just came to the conclusion that I have no talent.” 

1 said, “Well, I came to that same conclusion years ago and 
just ignored it.” 

Grade’s three sisters were the greatest Irish dancers in the 
San Francisco Bay area. They were continually hired to dance 
at the various fairs and social functions up and down the entire 
Pacific Coast, And in between they entered every Irish dancing 
contest they could find. And they always came home with 
medals, blue ribbons, trophies, and sometimes even money. 
The only reason Grade wasn’t with them was that she was still 
a little girl going to school. 

Now at that time there was a very large Irish community in 
San Francisco, and they could all dance and loved it. And every 
time the Allen girls would learn a new step they would name it 
sfter the person who taught it to them. So when they were 
sitting on the cable car on their way to enter a contest, their 
conversation would go something like this: “We make our 
entrance by opening with a Fitzpatrick, then we’ll do a Sullivan, 
and then into an O'Neil. And, Bessie, you’ll do a Kelly with a 
%an twist. Then following that. Pearl, you’ll do a fast 
Hannagan, and I’ll do a gliding Sweeney. And for the finish 
all do a triple Mahoney.” Their dancing routines always 
looked fresh because evciy time they made an appearance thrv 
VQuld change the names around. 

Now these Irish contests were not easy. Granted, fe 
pc ormers’ costumes and their cuteness and their personalis: 

influence the audience, but not the judges. The hdre: 
«' under the stage completely isolated from the performs arc 
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Once when the three Allen sisters were playing in Santa 
Cruz we had one of our famous California earthquakes. While 
nothing happened to the girls, Mrs. Allen up in San Francisco 
didn’t know that. All she knew was what she had heard on the 
radio. She got all excited and ran to the neighbor next door. She 
said, frightened, “Pearl, Bessie, and Hazel are in Santa Cruz, 
and there’s an earthquake there! What should I do?!” 

The neighbor quipped, “Relax, they were a noisy bunch 
anyway.” 

1 don’t think Mrs. Allen ever borrowed sugar from her 
again. 

Grade told me another story about her mother that I think is 
amusing and rather revealing. 1^'hile Gracie was in school and 
the other girls were on the road, Mrs. Allen was basing her 
living room repainted. And naturally she hired an Irish painter. 
As he worked he sang comailes, what she called slow Irish 
ballads. The problem tvas he painted in time to his singing. 
Whenever he’d hold a long note he never moved the brush. It 
went something like this: 


Twas on the thirty-first of August in the middle of 

July-y-y-y.y-y-y.y 

And during July-y-y-y-y-y-y-y that brush didn’t snrr.-t for 
tw'cnty seconds. Then he’d continue sinamg. 

The afternoon was wet and the momin’ it was 
dry-y-y-y-y-y-y 

I met a fair young lady srmn’ under an o!d oaJ.: 
tre-e-e-e-e-e-e 

The divil a word I said to her-r-r-r-^-r-r-r 
And the same she said to rne-e-e-e-e-<‘-»-«‘^ 


After the third cc-. 
IwVcd around, and s: 






^ Mrs. Alien wa;ice5 m 
IxoVJohn.McCormari: 


'■O the room, 
. if you inzht 
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shout 2 poor Irish waif lost on the moors of Ireland. It’s too bad 
Barry Fitzgerald never saw her act; he would have loved it. 

While Gracie was doing her act, the Allen Sisters were still 
dancing up and down the coast. But Gracie and her sisters never 
worked together until they met an actor named Larry Reilly. 
I’m not sure, but I think Larry' Reilly was Irish. He was 
considered a headliner on the Pacific Coast vaudeville circuit, so 
when he asked Gracie and her sisters to join him they were 
delighted. It was a big break for them. The act was billed as 
“Larry Reilly & Co.,” and below in small print was “Featuring 
the Allen Sisters.” The act was so successful that they got an 
offer to play ten weeks in the East. Well, Bessie, Hazel, and 
Pearl wanted no part of this. They all had steady boyfriends in 
San Francisco, so they decided to stay right there and open a 
dancing school. But this was not for Gracie; she loved perform- 
ing. So the girls opened their dancing school, and Gracie went 
hack east w-ith Larry Reilly. He replaced the Allen Sisters with 
an Irish bagpipe player and now called the act just “Larry Reilly 
&Co." 1 don’t know how the girls felt about being replaced by a 
guy who blew into a bagpipe, but I guess they were in love, and 
when you’re in love who notices things like that? 

“Larry Reilly & Co.” did very well back east until they w'ere 
hooked to play a split week at the Main Street Theater in 
Mechanicsville. When Gracie arrived at the theater she noticed 


that the billing was changed. Instead of “Larry Reilly & Co.” it 
just read “Larry Reilly.” She didn’t say a word, but on the train 
i>Jck to New York she told Larry she was quitting the act for 
good, the reason being the billboard in front of the theater just 
l^rry Reilly" and didn’t even mention “& Co,” She 
'*ound up her little speech by firmly stating, “Mr. Reilly, I’ll 
ucser work with you- again because I was humiliated, I didn’t 

gtt billing!” 

Larr)- tried to make amends, but this kid didn’t know 
f^cic. When she said “No,” she did not mean “maybe.” It 
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need that kind of money. The next time I’m short I’ll call you 
and sell you one.” 

1 always looked forward to having dinner with Bessie and Ed 
bcause I’d always leave with something to think about. One 
night he was philosophizing and said, “Do you realize that the 
human body is the greatest machine ever created? Imagine, your 
stomach can digest the stomach of any other animal, but no 
matter how hungry you get, it won’t eat itself.” I was glad to 
hear that because it had been on my mind for a long time. 

Some of Ed’s statements were even simpler. One Sunday 
afternoon I was sitting in his yard and he was working on some 
blueprint. He looked up and said, “George, you know' I have a 
formula for settling all the debts in the world.” 


i 

*i 

) 

i-' 


With a statement like that, I could only say, “Good, let’s 
hear it, it might come in handy at the Friars Club.” 

“This will work with any amount of money,” Ed continued, 
“but to make it simple let’s start with ten dollars. Now there are 
ten people, and they all owe each other ten dollars. The 
problem is.togct the first ten dollars, so you bring them together 
and they each put up one dollar apiece. Then they give the ten 
dollars to the first man, he pays the ten dollars to the second 
he pays it to the third man, and so on until the ten dollars 
pts back to the first man. He returns a dollar to everyone, and 
ihcy’rcallouiofdebt.” \ 


1 nearly swallowed my cigar. Later that evening when we 
'»crc having some coffee after dinner, suddenly Ed looked up 
ind said. “Well, it’s nine o’clock.” 


hhat made you say that?” I asked. 

The window rattl^,” he answered. “There’s a train that 
Parses ten miles from here exactly at that time, and the vibration 
«uses the window to rattle.” 

1 looked at my watch and said, “Ed, the window’s five 
slow tonight." 

I drdn’t really say that to Ed. I didn’t think of it then. How 
like that, it took me fifty years to come up with that line. 
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In spite of Ed’s eccentricities his marriage with Bessie was a 
good one. They must have had something in common because 
the}’ stayed married all their lives. Bessie met a lot of interesting 
people whom she enjoyed, even though she didn’t know’ what 
they were talking about. She used to sit there weekend after 
weekend hoping that someday the conversation would get 
around to Irish dancing. But it never did. Of course, Bessie had 
one big advantage that other women didn’t have. . . . She 
always knew when it was nine o’clock. 

Well, that about takes care of the Allen family. 1 enjoyed 
writing about them, and it brought back a lot of pleasant 
memories. Even though 1 know you can’t live in the past, it’s 
nice to have one. 
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gathered after the shows were over. 1 said to Gracie, “Wait till 
\vc tell them we’re vacationing in Paris; it’ll knock them off their 
seats.” 

That night sitting at our usual table, I waited for just the 
right moment, and then in my best throwaway delivery I 
quietly said, “Gracie and I are going to Paris.” But nobody 
heard me. So I threw away my throwaway delivery and in a 
loud voice said, “Gracie and I arc vacationing in Paris.” 

I got about the same reaction as if I’d said, “Gracie and 1 are 
going to play three days in Altoona.” Jesse Block of Block & 
Sully said, “You’ll love it. Eva and I have been to Paris three 
limes,” and then turned to the waiter and said, “I want my roast 
beef rare.” And Jack Benny came up with, “You’ve got to stay at 
the George V Hotel. Ask for Monsieur Philippe and mention 
my name, you’ll get a rate,” and then to the same waiter, “Make 
mine rare, too.” 

1 looked at Gracie and Gracie looked at me. But I don’t give 
up easy. I tapped the water glass for attention, and everybody 
turned to me. “You didn’t let me finish,” I said. “After Paris 
wc’rc going to Vienna.” 

fhe only one who was impressed was Gracie. Jack Pearl, 
"ho was sitting with his wife Winnie, said, “Winnie has 
relatives in Vienna; we’ve been there six or seven times.” And 
then Mar)' Kelly piped up with, “The last time I was in Vienna 
I couldn’t walk past this little sweet shop in Ludwigstrasse. 
Eating those Viennese chocolate 1 must have put on ten 
pounds.” And then Jack Benny added this, “George, when you 
and Grade arc in Vienna you must take in the opera house. It’s 
absolutely breathtaking. And the acoustics are fantastic. The 
symphony was performing, and there I was sitting in the third 
balcony and heard every little note." 

1 just sat there thinking to myself, that takes care of Paris 
*nd Vienna. So 1 leaned over, and confidendy said, “Has 
an)lx)dy at the table been to Budapest?” 

\cah,” Tom Fitzpatrick said, “I’ve been there.” And the 
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Tbt Third Time Around 


waiter said, “So have 1. It’s beautiful.” Tom followed that bit of 
information with, “Why? Are you thinking of going?” 

“Not us,” I blurted out, “we're just passing through 
Budapest on our way to Russia.” 

That finally did it. There was a moment of complete silence; 
then everybody at the table started talking at the same time. 
They were all excited about our trip to Russia — except me. 1 
knew I wasn’t going to Russia — and I wasn’t going to 
Budapest — or Vienna. I was going to Paris, and the only reason 
I was going there was 1 liked to be with Gracie. But everybody 
at the table started congratulating us, and Gracie was so thrilled 
with the news that she threw her arms around me and gave me a 
big kiss. That’s when I knew 1 had gone too far, and 1 better do 
something about it in a hurry. I tapped the water glass again and 
said, "I have another announcement to make.” 

With that, Winnie Pearl tapped her water glass and said, “So 
have 1. My \yonderful husband just told me that 1 can go to 
Russia with you and Gracie." 

Gracie clapped her hands and said, “Oh, that’s marx'clous, 
Winnie,” and the two girls hugged each other. “Now I’ll have 
somebody to talk to, because George doesn’t speak Russian.” 

[ just sat there numb while I heard Winnie Pearl say to 
Gracie, “I understand we can buy sable coats there cheap.” 
That’s when 1 canceled my dessert. 

And in the middle of all this hubbub Jack Benny tapped his 
water glass and said, “George, didn't you have an announce- 
ment to make?” 

I said, “Yes. I just wanted to say that Gracie and I wanted to 
invite Winnie Pearl to go to Russia with us.” 

Well, a week later Winnie, Gracie, and 1 were on the lie de 
France on our way to Paris. Naturally, when we arrived we 
went right to the George V Hotel and asked for Monsieur 
Philippe. 1 mentioned jack Benny’s name, and he said, “I never 
heard of him.” Anpvay, we checked in and that night we 
decided to go to a Russian restaurant. You sec, there’s an old 
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show-business tradition; if you do a new show, pu break it in 
in New Haven before you bring it into New York. So we 
thought we’d better do the same thing with our stom.rclis. 
break in the Russian food in Paris, and if we liked it, we’d take 
our stomachs to Russia. 

It was a beautiful Russian restaurant, but when we sat down 
I noticed the dinners cost fifteen dollars apiece. And believe me. 
in 1930 that was a fortune. So I said, “Girls, our dinner is going 
to ^ forty-five dollars without any tips. Tltis place is tix) 
expensive for us.” The girls agreed and started to order. 

That’s when the waiter asked, “Would you lilcc to begin 
your dinner with a little caviar?" 

1 said, “Certainly we want a little caviar," and after he left 1 
turned to the girls, “What a question ... do we want to begin 
our dinner with a little caviar? , , . For fifteen dollars 1 not only 
want caviar, I want a suit with two pairs of pants to go with it." 

1 must admit the food was excellent, so we decided to take 
our stomachs with us to Russia — until the bill came. 1 hey h.id 
charged us four dollars apiece extra for the caviar. Fliat meant 
that dinner had amounted to nineteen dollars each. .And I'm not 


going to tell you how much it came to vrith the tips or HI start to 
cry again. 

From there, like all good tourists, we went to trie lol.e*. 
:rc&res to see the world-famous nudes. In the middle of 


lobe 

hcrg&res to see the world-famous 

show, with forty beautiful nude girls on the stage, GrEtJo lernod 
f>''er to me and whispered, “George, it’s a httle t-rr.Cfac'v, t 
it?" 


I whispered back, “Shocking! It's outrrgctc:. F; r.e'.sr cr. 
•here again!” 

Well, we stayed in Paris for five ciy? era we n- - - - ^ 
Wonderful time. Of course, the grrit c:C yj~--c t 
*hcn We ^*■e^t to all the places th^e tccr-s* .■ ^ 

''e saw the Left Bank, the Right Ear ^ a ^ 

*^he Eifffi Tower, took a trip cr»" tr-S 
Metre Dante cathedral (nirrmi-y I fX--—- - ' 
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believe that at one point I got to be the center of attraction? 
Well, 1 did. The prima donna was singing one of her arias and 
when she hit this high note I started to applaud. I thought it was 
the finish of her act. TTie audience was horrified and everybody 
glared at me. How was I supposed to know that she was going 
to sing another thirty-uvo bars. But from then on I couldn’t 
nuke another mistake because Grade held onto one of my hands 
and Winnie held onto the other. And this wasn’t easy, because I 
wasn’t sitting betw'een them. 

This opera went on for about two and a half hours, but the 
finish knocked me out. The same prima donna was up there 
singing with the tenor and she must have hit a bad note or 
something, because suddenly he got mad at her, pulled out a 
dagger, and started stabbing her. And beh'eve me, there were 
plentj’ of places to stab; she must have weighed about three 
hundred pounds. Well, he kept stabbing, and she kept singing. 
She finally hit her last high note, collapsed and died. When she 
hit the floor my dgar popped out of my holder. I’m sure when 
she landed it would have re^stered 8.2 on the Richter scale. 
And after dying she took twelve curtain calls. Now that really 
confused me. I’m a vaudeville actor, and in vaudeville when you 
died you were canceled. 

The next morning we took the train to Budapest and 
checked in at the Gellert Hotel. I was amazed to find out that 
Budapest is really tw’o cities divided by the Danube River. Buda 
>s on one side and Pest is on the other. This caused some 
infusion for me, because when we had lunch the waiter said, 
\Wjld you like some wienerschnitzcl?” and I answered, “I’ll 
tAc the wiener and give the girls the schnitzel.” You see, I 
' everything was divided in Budapest. But that didn’t get 
* tgh because the w’aiter didn’t understand what I said, and 

girls did. 

At the next table there was a very attractive woman with 
little blonde girls. I overheard the mother say to 
“Crn. If you don’t eat your goulash, you’ll all grow up to be 
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amazing. The acrobats, the jugglers, the wire Nvalkers, trapeze 
artists, animal trainers, clowns — ^while they were doing their 
tricks they spoke lines that were all part of the plot. And all this 
was done with musical numbers. 

Well, I was so impressed with the whole idea that after we 
got back to New York I happened to mention it to Billy Rose, 
who at that time w'as one of our top Broadway producers. He 
must have been impressed with what I told him because he left 
immediately for Budapest, saw the show, and took the same 
idea and produced a big musical circus called Jumbo at the 
Hippodrome. 

Three months later I said to Billy, 'Jumbo is making a 
fortune for you, isn’t it?” - 
“It certainly is,” he said. 

"Aren’t you glad I told you to go to Budapest?” 

"That’s right,” he smiled, “it was your idea. And George, to 
show my appreciation the seats to see Jumbo are seven dollars 
and fifty cents, but I’m going to give you and Gracie the house 
scats," And then he added, “But it’s only going to cost you five 
dollars apiece.” He made about $2 million on the show and I 
saved five dollars. But it was nice, we both came out ahead. 

How I got into this Billy Rose story I’ll never know, but I 
better get back to Budapest, because if we’re going to Russia, we 
have to pick up our trunks. And that’s exactly what we did. 

As vve drew near the Russian border I didn’t know w’hat to 
expect,' Remember, I didn’t expect to go there in the first place. 
However, at the border our two theatrical trunks proved to be a 
sensation with the Russian customs officers. They had never 
seen anything like them. The trunks were a bright yellow with 
heavy brass trimmings, and when you stood them up they were 
about five feet high. And on the top of the trunk it read “George 
urns and Gracie Allen” in big, bold black letters. One of the 
wspe«ore pointed to the lettering and asked, “What’s that?” 

I indicated Grade and me, and told him it was us. 

He turned around to the other inspectors and said, “They 
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Intourist guide, who drove us around and showed us the city. I 
have to admit the three of us were amazed. We had just come 
hum Paris, Vienna, Budapest, where everything was lively, 
gay, exciting, and colorful. Here in Moscow everything ap- 
peared so drab and gray and somber. And the people all looked 
so serious. They looked a lot like the audience I played to in 
Schenectady. 

For the next couple of days we saw all the sights one is 
suppsed to see in Moscow, and they proved to be very 
interesting. But what we were really looking forward to was the 
Bolshoi Ballet. As it happened they were on tour and we were 
terribly disappointed. However, Natasha got us tickets to a 
concert of Russian folk dancing and it was a very exciting 
evening. They were absolutely marvelous. I’ll let you in on a 
little secret: The Russians dance better sitting down than we do 
standing up. 

Oh, I foigot to mention one of the first things Natasha told 
us was that giving or receiving tips in Russia was not allowed. 
(WTiat’s-his-name from Waukegan would have lo\'ed it here.) 
Well, that night we ate dinner in the dining room of the hotel. 
The food was fair, the soup was lukewarm, and the service was 
slow. There was a little orchestra playing, and they must have 
found out we were Americans because in our honor they played 
one of our folk songs, “Barney Google and His Goo-Goo- 
f^«5gly Eyes," which was very difficult to dance to. After 
dinner we paid the check, and out of force of habit I left a five- 
dollar tip on the table. Back in our room I suddenly realized 
'^hat I had done. I said to the girls, “My God, I forgot what 

^lUsha told me and left a five-dollar tip. I might wind up in 
Siberia!" 

f spnt a restless night, but nothing happened. However, the 
^ lught when we went dowi to dinner the service was fast, 
Was good, the soup was hot, and Gracie and I danced 
'““Dtrdanella.” 

^'Ten We were leaving Moscow I said to Natasha, *Tve got a 
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“For scr\'ice.” 

“We didn’t get any service," I said, and moved toward the 
door. 

Still blocking the doorway, he said, “You owe five dollars 
apiece for traveling first class.” 

Now I was standing in front of him with this heavy grip, 
and right behind me was Gracie, who was small but very Irish. 
She pushed my grip, and the comer of it banged him in a very 
tender spot, forcing superman to take a bow. And while he was 
bowing the three of us made a hasty exit, with me leading the 
way. I know that in case of danger it’s supposed to be ladies 
first, but that doesn’t count when you’re a coward. 

We were hurrying down the platform when Winnie sud- 
denly exclaimed, “Wait! George, stop! 1 left my mink coat in 
the compartment on the train!” 

“Go get it," I said, “I’ll wait for you.” 

Grade gave me a firm look and said, “George, go back and 
get Winnie’s coat.” 

What could I do? Suddenly she makes me John Wayne. So I 
put on my glasses and slowly .started back toward our car. Sure 
enough, there was the porter. But when he saw me coming he 
turned and ran the other way, he thought I was coming to get 
him. Well, when he ran, I ran, too. The faster I ran the faster he 
ran, only I ran right into the compartment, got Winnie’s coat, 
and ran right back to the girls. This might not have made the 
histor)’ books, but it was the first American victory over the 
Nazis. 

IVis was the end of our vacation, and an hour and a half 
later we were in Le Havre getting ready to board the lie de 
Lrcrcc for home. As we approached the gangplank a man in a 
'tench coat, with his collar pulled up and his hat pulled down, 
up to me and said, “Comrade Bums? I’m from Russian 
^eact police. In Moscow you tipped waiter five dollars. That’s 
law." mUc I was putting on my glasses in case of 
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In 1932 Gracie and I signed a two-year contract with 
Paramount to make feature pictures. So besides having our own 
weekly radio show, we were now going to be movie stars. The 
first thing we had to do was move to Hollywood. And the first 
mistake we made was to ask Grade’s sister Bessie to find a house 
for us. Remember,. Bessie was the one who was married to Ed 
Myers who told time by the rattle of the window. 

She not only found us a house, she found us an Italian villa 
on four and a half acres. It was so big we didn’t have any next- 
door neighbors. It was located on Sunset Boules’ard right in the 
middle of Beverly Hills. In fact, I had a chance to buy all that 
Property for eighty thousand dollars, but I turned it down. 

1 was young I was a very shrewd businessman. I wasn’t 
going to let them put anything over on me, so I leased it for t-A O 
years. 

\\'hat a place. The bird bath was so big you could drowi: in 

^ "'ns for eagles. Tlie regular pool was enecoons. It 
J' is made of decorative Italian tile and marble, and ft e'. en Lad a 
over it that was a replica of the Rialto Bridze L: 

'it pool came in handy because I wear water wfnzr wLeir d 
a shower. 
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he suddenly stopped short. He pointed across the way, and in a 
voice that sounded very impressed he said, “George, you’ve got 
stables over there.” 

And very nonchalantly, like a movie star, I said, “Ben, 
would I live in a house without stables?” 

Ben looked at me and said, “I didn’t know you rode horses.” 

"Who rides horses, I just love stables,” I added. 

Now I’m glad Ben Blue noticed the stables, because I’ve got 
a very amusing story about him. Shortly before we came to 
Hollywood, Gracie and I took out a six-act vaudeville unit on a 
tour of eight weeks, and Ben Blue was one of the acts. We got a 
ten-thousand-dollar guarantee from each theater, out of which 
wc paid each of the acts, and if the box office receipts were over 
a specified amount, the theater and Bums and Allen would split 
the difference. So if business was good we could make quite a 
bit of money. 

Wc were doing four shows a day to capacity business, but 
wc would do even better if we could just squeeze in an extra 
show. However, the only way that could be done was to cut 
Ben Blue's act from thirty-five minutes to thirteen minutes. And 
I’ll tell you a little secret, it’s very difficult to cut an actor, 
especially Ben Blue, Because as much as the audience loved Ben 
Blue’s act, Ben Blue loved it even more. Now at that time I was 
paying Ben Blue $750 a week, so I called him into my dressing 
rwm and said, “Sit down . . , have a drink . . . here smoke a 
cigar. . . 

"You can’t cut my act,” he cut in. 

’Ben,” I said, “now that you’ve brought it up let me tell you 
something. You’re getting seven hundr^ fifty dollars a week 
and you're doing thirty-five minutes. If you cut your act down 
50 thirteen minutes, we’ll be able to do an extra show and I’ll 
p'c you a thousand dollars a week. You’ll be making two 
bundrctl .fifty dollars a week more.” 

He stood up and indignantly said, “Who the hell do you 
' J ce talking to? Thirteen minutes! That would mean I’d 
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have to take out the Ten Cents a Dance’ bit that 1 do with my 
wife, and that’s the only thing she does in my act. If I cut that, 
she’d divorce me!" 

I said, “Ben, forget it. I'm sorry I brought it up.” 

With that he stormed out of the room. I didn’t even have 
time to powder my nose before he stuck his head back into the 
room and said, “TTircc hundred fifty dollars?” 

“You got it,” I said. 

So we did five shows a day, Ben did thirteen minutes, and 
rwo weeks later his wife divorced him. Isn’t that a good story? 
Aren’t you glad that Ben Blue noticed my stables? But wait, 
there’s more. His wife took him to court and sued him for six 
hundred dollars a month alimony. At the trial Ben defended 
himself. He said to the judge, “Your Honor, I can’t afford to 
pay my wife six hundred dollars a month alimony. If I did that, 
1 wouldn’t have enough money to put gas in my Duesenberg.” 

The judge stared at him and said, “You’ve got a Duesen- 
berg?” 

nicrc was a pause, then Ben quickly said, "But Your 
Honor, don’t forget. 1 drive it myself.” 

The judge pounded his gavel and said, “The lady gets six 
hundred dollars a month alimony, and the ease is dismissed!" 

The moral of this story is if you can’t afford a lawyer, you 
shouldn’t drive a Duesenberg. Let’s see, I didn’t expect this 
story to go on so long. Now I’ve forgotten where I was living. 
Oh yc.ah, 1 remember, it’s the house with the big bird bath. 

Anyway, there vve were, Gracie and 1, anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of the script from Paramount. This was the script 
that was going to change our iives,from vaudevillians and radio 
performers to actors, it was very exciting for me; I would ncs'cr 
have to walk out again and say, "Gracie, how’s your brother?” 
Well, the script finally arrived, and it was titled Tlx Bi^ 
Broadcast. It starred all the big radio personalities: Stuart Erwin, 
Bing Crosby, Bums and Allen, Kate Smith, The Mills Broth- 
ers, 1 he Boswell Sisters, Cab Calloway and his Orchestra, and 
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a dozen others. The plot was verj' intriguing. It was all about 
Stu Erwin and Bing Crosby fighting for control of this big radio 
station. And on page 40 Grade and I came in. It read, “Bums 
and Allen new do four minutes of their stage routine,” and then 
we were not mentioned for sixt)'-five pages, and on page 105 it 
read, “Bums and Allen do four more minutes of their stage 
routine.” That was our acting debut in feature pictures. We 
were ashamed to use that big limousine w-e bought. From then 
on whenever we went to Paramount we hired a taxi. 

Well, w'e continued doing our weekly radio show while 
waiting for our next movie script, and one day Eddie Suther- 
land, one of Holljwood’s top directors, rushed over to our 
house. He was very' enthusiastic and said, “George, I’m 
directing your next picture. It’s called ‘International House,’ 
with W. C. Fields, Peggy Hopkins Joyce, Stu Erwin, and Bela 
Lugosi . , . and there are tv/o wonderful parts in it for you and 
Gndc!" He went on to explain that I w'ould be playing the 
house physician in this large Oriental hotel, and Grade would 
play my nursc-rcceptionist. Then he said, “The story’s full of 
intrigue, and it’ll be quite a challenge for you and Gracie, but 
I'm sure you can handle it.” 

This was it. I’d be playing a doctor. 1 could see myself 
wearing a beard like Paul Muni. I oiTered Eddie a drink and 
asked him to tell me a little about the story. He said, “Well, the 
plot is full of twists and turns, and Dr. George Bums and Nurse 
Grade Allen arc right in the middle of them.” 

“^^ait a minute,” I said. “WTiy do we have to be Dr. George 
bums and Nurse Gracie Allen?” 


He said, “Well, how else would you be able to do four or five 
^■nutes of your stage routine?" With that I took back his drink, 
- -wd him to the door, and as he left I tripped him. 

^'dl, we did International House, and followed that with 
^ We're Not Dressing, Many Happy 
puT' Here Comes Cookie, Big Broadcast of 1936, 

‘■6 •^■odeett of 1937, and College Holiday. And in every one of 




You PROBABLY THINK because I ended that last chapter that 
you’re finished with my movie career. I’ve got a I for you, 
you’re not. WTiilc we were making all those movies some very’ 
amusing things happened that I’d like to tell you about. Well, 
they’re amusing now, but they weren’t all amusing then. They 
Blight not e\’en be amusing now, but when you’re a writer you 
wnte. Some of the stuff you write is good, and some of it is bad. 

1 d say that about 82 percent of w'hat 1 write is bad, but don’t go 
hy me; I’m as bad a judge as I am a writer. Look, if it were all 
good, you’d be paying twice as much for this book. So rela.x, 
fwd it, and if you don’t enjoy it, remember that you’re saving 
money. 

f»racie and I made a couple of pictures with W. C. Fields, 
"ho was one of the all-time greats, but he was not the easiest 
^son to get close to. For weeks w’hile \s'e were making 
— IJotise I’d come on the set every morning full of 
-miics and greet him with, “Good morning, Mr. Fields.’’ He’d 
with a very small nod . . . about an inch and a half, 
dv.. Fields was doing a scene with Gracie where 

' ^'^3tcd at a table in a restaurant. Gracie hit him with a 
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was told to me by Stan Stinelli of Stinelli and Douglas. It seems 
when Bill Fields first started in vaudeville he was a juggler. He 
juggled clubs and balls, and for the finish of his act he d juggle 
cigar boxes. But he never said a word on the stage. Now his wife 
worked as an assistant in his act, and she was a very beautiful 
young girl. They were playing a London theater, and the star 
on the bill was a famous music hall comedian named Mike 
Donohue, who had a very funny way of speaking. The words 
seemed to slide out of the comer of his mouth. He spoke as 
though he were slightly tipsy. Anyway, Donohue made a play 
for Bill’s wife, and she went for him, too. So when Bill came 
back to the United States he came alone. His wife stayed with 
Mike Donohue. But Bill figured that as long as Donohue could 
steal his wife; he could steal Donohue’s deliver)’, and he did. 
Personally, I think Bill got the best of the deal. However, I’m 
not sure if this story is true, because Stinelli used to lie a lot. 

Another big star around that time was Frank Fay. He was a 
vaudeville headliner, and eventually was a smash in the originai 
Broadway production of Harcey. Frank Fay was one of the most 
talented comedians in show business. That was not just my 
opinion, it was also his. On stage he had class, pwise, and a 
cenain arrogant elegance. Offstage he was just plain mean. He 
luted cver)’body who was doing well. Wliv he hated me HI 
never know. 


I'll never forget when Grade and 1 were just gettine started 
2 nd wc played on the bill w’ith him at B.F. Keith’s Palace in 
Chicago. He was the star and the master of ceremonies, and at 
'he end of our act he came out on the stase, isnored m.e 
completely, and started talking to Grade. I was sta.nd:r.v ri’^ 
I'ctwccn them, and he never even looked at m.e. ' ' 

He said, "Miss Allen, 1 think that youVe a great nev; talent, 
u re ye^’ prett)-, you have taste, you have sr/je. v,:r~ 
t.m.ng is impeccable, and I predict that so-tedw vr-r '1 
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Then Fay leaned over to Grade very confidentially, and 
Grade, being a good actress, leaned towards him. There I was, 
practically hidden by those rwo faces. There was a long pause, 
and then in a loud stage whisper Fay said to Gracic, “But where 
did you get the man?” 

Needless to say, “the man” was ready to kill himself. That 
wouldn’t have been a novelty, I’ve died on the stage lots of 
times. After that every time I would run into Frank Fay he’d 
never say hello or goodbye, he’d just pass, and without looking 
at me he’d say, “Hold on to her." 

But 1 finally found a way to get even with Fay. He always 
had lunch at the Hollywood Brown Derby and so did 1. Now I 
knew he was a very devout Catholic, so I always arranged to sit 
in a booth near him. just as his food arrived I’d go over to his 
booth and sit down next to him and say, "Frank, I just heard 
some sad news, Walter Catlett died-” 

Fay would put down his knife and fork, cross himself, and 
say a little prayer. Then just as he'd pick up his knife and fork 
again, I'd say, "And Tom Fitzpatrick passed away.” Again he’d 
cross himself and say a little prayer. Then I told him, "Sam 
Bernard is not with us anymore." I kept on mentioning people 
who were dead until his food got cold, and then I’d leave. After 
two months of this he stopped eating at the Brown Derby. It 
was just in time, too, I was running out of dead people. 

One of the stars that everybody loved and still do is Fred 
Astaire. And in 1957 when Grade and 1 got an offer to appear in 
one of his pictures. Damsel h Distress, we were absolutely 
thrilled. But there was one little catch to it. Before we were 
signed to do an Astaire picture Fred had to approve our 
dancing. Now Gracie was a great dancer, so there was no 
problem with her, but "the man” was sort of a right-legged 
dancer. I could tap with my right foot, but my left foot wanted 
me to get into some other business. 

But 1 wasn't going to lose a chance to work with Fred 
Astaire. After all, look what it did for Ginger Rogers. Anyw'ay, 
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i remembered an act in vaudeville called Evans and Evans. 
They did a two-dance where they each used a whisk broom, and 
it always stopped the show. I figured if I could get Evans and 
Evans to come to California and teach us the dance, we’d do it 
for Fred Astaire and we would be in the picture. 

Well, 1 located one Evans, but the other one had died. (Too 
bad 1 didn’t know that when Frank Fay was still eating at the 
Brown Derby.) I made a deal with the living Evans to come out 
to the West Coast and teach us the dance, which he did. When 
the time came for us to audition for Fred Astaire we showed up 
with Evans, Grade, and myself, my piano player, and three 
whisk brooms. We did the dance for him and Fred flipped over 
it. He said, “George, I’d love to do this dance with you and 
Grade in the movie.” 

1 looked at him and said, “Fred, it’s yours.” So instead of 
Fred Astaire teaching me how to dance, I taught him. And can I 
tell you something, he picked it up real fast; that boy’s a pretty 
good dancer. 

Well, the story I just told you about Fred Astaire had a nice 
finish, but now I’m going to tell you one about Judy Garland 
that didn’t. It seems that I was asked to speak at a testimonial 
dinner given for one of the big stars in Hollywood,- 1 forget who 
It was. It’s hard to remember, because in Hollywood v^’henever 
there's a lull they give somebody a dinner. Anyway, at these 
dinners, before the dinner starts, all those who are going to sit 
on the dais wait together in a reception room until all the guests 
have been seated at the tables. This night I’m in the reception 
room sitting with Judy Garland, and Sid Luft, who Judy was 
TOrricd to at the time, took me aside and said, “George, you’ll 
H; sitting next to Judy on the dais, too, and you can do me a 

very big favor. Don’t let her drink too much tonight 
otcausc she has to sing.” 

I assured Sid I’d take care of it. When I went back to Judy 
; martinis. I quickly drank half of 
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in the reception room, and I did that when we were seated on 
the dais. I must have done it five or six times . . . maybe ten . , . 

I was so busy switching glasses I didn’t have time to count. 

About twenty olives later George Jessel, who was master of 
ceremonies, introduced me, saying, “Ladies and gentlemen, and 
now George Bums!” 

1 looked around and couldn’t find him. Aiilton Berle, who 
was also on the dais, came over and picked me up. “That’s you, 
you’re Gco^e Bums,” he said. 1 just stood there and started to 
make my speech without even going to the microphone. 
Naturally, nobody heard me, which is just as well since I wasn’t 
making any sense. Milton quickly pushed me back into my scat, 
and Jessel c.xplaincd to the audience, “George Bums' speech was 
written by that famous writing team of Haig & Haig.” 

Later Judy got up and sang “Over the feinbow” and was a 
smash. She was over the rainbow, and 1 was under the table. 
On the way out after the dinner was over, Sid Luft said to me, 
“George, you were disgusting tonight.” 

Wait a minute. I’m getting away from movie making. My 
continuity isn't what it used to be. Neither is my . . . my . . . 

; my . . . my skiing. Of course. Gracic and 1 were very excited 
about making movies, but 1 never thought there would come a 
time when we would ever try to get out of one. Well, it 
happened. I received this script from a producer, whose name 
I’m not going to mention. In fact, I’m not going to mention the 
studio, either. But our entrance into this picture had Gracie and 
me in a rowboat in the middle of the ocean trying to hitch a ride. 
Suddenly an icclx:rg appears in front of us and conveniently 
splits in the middle as 1 rowed through. It's true. I’m not going 
to tell you the rest of the plot because it's not as believable as the 
opening scene. 

Now at that time I was handled by the William Morris 
office, and I told Abe Lastfogel, who was the head of the 
agency, that we didn’t want to make the picture. So he set up an 
appointment with the producer, and Abe and I went to see him 
to try to get out of the contract. In a very nice way Abe told the 
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sroduccr, “You’ve got a fine script, it will make a funny musical 
md should make a lot of money. However, the parts just don’t 
fit Bums and Allen, and they’d like to get out of it.’’ 

This producer, who had never done a picture before, and 
whose only claim to fame was he had written a couple of songs, 
looked at me and said, “Bums, have you got anything in your 
contract that says you have script approval?’’ 

I shook my head, "No.” 

“Well, I have,” he said, “and you and Grade are staying in 
the picture. If I didn’t think these parts were right for Burns and 
Allen, I wouldn’t have had them written that way.” He leaned 
back in his chair and stared at us. 

Abe got up and said, “George, I guess the meeting is over. 
Let’s go." 

When we got out in the hall I said, "Abe, the meeting isn’t 
over. Let’s go back, I think I know how to get out of that 
contract.” So in we went, and in a very nice calm tone I said, 
“Look, Mr. Producer, don’t you like living in California? Aren’t 
you happy out here?” 

“Of course I am,” he said curtly. 

“Then why do you want us both to go back to New Yorh 
'’'here we came from?” 

He raised an eyebrow. “Why would w'e go back to New 
York?” he asked. 

Continuing in the same calm tone of voice, I said, ‘Sesnn; 
'f "e make this lousy picture, they’ll run us out of Kr-t::. 

is for Mickey Mouse. Grade and I rowins tfcnnsi ds 
tniildlc of an iceberg ... and W.C. Fields gstrnr' tc a 
i^otorcyclc that’s able to fly to a golf course . . - VCC SZiXfi 
put away for okaying a script like that. This is VG^ 

it s going to be your last. You’ll be lucky if ^ 

"‘f'te those crummy songs again.” 

^cre was silence for about a minute wffe f --zrsi. ' 

I Abe Lastfogel, he was hiding <r — ^ ~ 3 r 

1 slightly purple, got cn ft— — 
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,blc to control hi, nnget, taM, "Born,, nobody con talk to tnc 

”t':r„Cy*:Sc=^ 

and L* a to of ntoncy. tvhich thows you how wrong Abe 

*1, wa, Hollyww^, and I — ™ 
to hold a gtodgo. Two year, later Grace 

that same producer. This was a musical, and the MSt 

up of practically all the big radio 

Bob hV. Edgar Bergen. Jack Benny Burns and Alien, 
Martha Raye, Ben Blue, and also Betty Grabic. U 
Horton. Jackie Coogan, plus about thirty chorus g • > 

can sec it was a very' expensive movie. u,jy4onccrin 

Now this producer was making a play for the lead dancer i 
the chorus, so he was always on the set. He was P^^ng. 
directing, rewriting, anything just to impress this beaut g • 
Well, one night we were shooting late, and at seven o > 

irought in a catered dinner for the cast and crew. This ga'c our 
aroducer a chance to be alone with the girl, and he took her 
very chi-chi restaurant nearby. About eight o’clock we were all 
ready to go back to work, but there was no producer or 
dancer. About a quarter to nine they showed up. Have you any 
idea how much it cost the studio to keep a cast and crew t a 
size sitting around doing nothing? And they were all on tnpie 
time. I don’t know what the guy accomplished with the gir , u 

I don’t think it was worth it. 

Anyway, at nine o’clock the entire company was ready 
shoot this big production number. But just as the camera started 
to roll the producer jumped up and hollered, “Cut. ^ ant 
everything came to a halt. “1 don’t like the way the girls leg: 
look in white tights,” he said. "Put them all in black tights 
"But we don’t have any black tights.” the wardrobe womai 
protested. 
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“Then dye these black!” he ordered. “I’m tired of making all 
these decisions!” 

“Look, if you want black tights, we won’t be able to shoot 
this until tomorrow,” the director cautioned, “and this number 
will cost the studio a fortune.” 

Ignoring this, the producer said, “Wrap it up, boys, we’ll 
shoot this in the morning.” And then, just for the benefit of the 
lead dancer, he announced, “When I make a movie, money is no 
object.” And then he left. 

Crosby, Hope, Jack Benny, myself, Bergen, all of us, we 
just looked at each other. We couldn’t believe what was 
happening that night. Finally, I said, “Look, don’t underesti- 
mate our producer. Any man who can open a picture with 
Gracicand me rowing through an iceberg has to know what he’s 
doing." 

The next morning we shot the number, and all the girls 
wore black tights. The white tights looked better. 

Well, there w'as another three days of shooting, which we 
completed in two weeks. Tlie final scene was where Bob Hope 
and Martha Raye got married, and w'c’re all down at the railroad 
station waving goodbye to them as they leave for Niagara Falls 
on their honeymoon. We all thought that was it until the 
producer said, “Wait, I just thought of a great ending. As the 
train pulls out, all you stars lock arms and walk into the 
camera.” 

For the first time I thought he made a little sense, until 1 
noticed 1 was locking arms w’ith Martha Raye, and next to her 
Bob Hope. I went over to the producer and quietly pointed 
‘I^k, Bob and Martha can’t be in the finish. They’re not 
thcj'Vc on the train to Niagara Falls.” 

Don’t be silly,” he scoffed, “nobody’s going to notice those 
'■nk technicalities.” 

^ So we all locked arms and walked into the camera. That was 
fmiih of the piaurc, the finish of the producer ... and the 
of this chapter. 
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the effect of that martini. She left me, went into the powder 
room, put all the towels on the floor, and lay down and went to 
sleep. Now I was really alone, so I went outside and barked 
harmony with the dogs. 

Eventually the guests arrived, and we had a fine time. 
Driving home that night, Gracie asked me, “Did you make any 
new friends?” 

“Yeah,” 1 said, “I met a cocker spaniel with a great sense of 


humor,” 

But that experience did teach us an important lesson about 
Hollywood parties: Don’t arrive on time. The bigger the star, 
the later he gets there. In fact, we went to one party where 
Qark Gable was so late he never even showed up. 

Our next party was at the James Masons. I told Gracie that 
the invitation was for eight o’clock, but we’d arrive at eight- 
thirt)’. We weren’t big enough to show up at nine. When we 
irrived there, again, not a car. So I started to drive around the 
block. 1 said to Gracie, “We’ll keep driving until about ten cars 
show up, then we’ll go in.” Well, we drove around that block 
until we both got dizzy, and at nine-thirty there were still no 
cars. Finally I said, “Let’s skip the party and go home, I’m 
miming out of gas.” When we got home I phoned Pamela 
Mason. “Pamela,” I said, “I’m sorry, but Gracie and I can’t 
come to your party tonight. I’ve got a very bad headache.” 

She said, “Well, I hope it gets better by tomorrow, George, 
btausc that’s when the party' is.” 

Gracie and I stayed in Hollywood and made about seven or 
Cfht pictures in a row for Paramount. We finally were doing so 
; veij began showing up at parties at five minutes to 

, But there was one party we went to that was a classic. I 

you could call it one of those, “wild Hollywood” parties. 

u " ^<^dbury. He was not only 

' ™'b’’'^'ood’s finest writers, but he had a mad sense of 

• r/f ® comedy team named Olsen 

. ' Johnson who were experts in madness. Thev had , 
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Here are a few more highlights of the evening. The party 
ook place in July, but there was a fully decorated Christmas 
;rcc with presents underneath it in the living room. And there 
was a big fat Santa Claus sitting there with a cane. Every time 
somebody would try to pick up a present Santa Claus would 
say, “Ho, ho, ho,” and whack him with the cane. 

F.vcry half hour a kid dressed like a bellboy would walk 
through the room calling out, “It is now eight o’clock! It was 
always eight o’clock, it never got any later. 

The ladies’ powder room was bugged, and anything that was 
said in there was heard on speakers placed all over the house. 
We heard one lady say, “What a stupid party, when the hell do 
wc cat?" .Then Medbury’s voice came over the speakers, 
answering her, “We'll cat when I’m damned good and ready!” I 
never did find out w'hcther Medbury was in the ladies’ room or 
with us. 


About ten o’clock at night Medbury introduced a Russian 
man who was dressed in full diplomatic attire complete with a 
red sash, and wearing more medals than Georgie Jessel. He got 
up and spoke for fifteen minutes in Russian and left. 

Finally at eleven o’clock they served a beautiful and elegant 
sit-down dinner. About an hour and . a half later in came a 


twelve-piece orchestra. They put up their music stands, took 
out their music and tuned up their instruments. After a few 
minutes of this the leader raised his baton, and the orchestra 


played a loud fanfare. With that Medbury stood up and 
proclaimed, “Ladies and gentlemen, the party’s over.” The 
musicians packed up their gear and left. And so did the guests. 
I'hcn Gracic and 1 went through the tent, the guy was still ’ 
there, only now he was reading the morning paper. 

l^’s get out of Hollywood for a minute and jump to 

T jumped too 

- n. bo I m on a flight from I^s.Angeles to New' York ar^l cn 

■ic«me plane was Anne Douglas, Kirk Douglas’ wife an-? 

• rtduccd me to a friend of hers, a very charmbs ladr 2 ^ 
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Olive Behrendt. We all laughed and talked on the flight and had 
a wonderful time. Now Mrs. Behrendt knew that I was 
recovering from open-rheart surgery, and she asked me where I 
w'as stopping in New York. I told her the name of the hotel and 
that was that. The following day at nay hotel I received a 
beautiful little gold pillbox. Of course, I wanted to thank her, 
but 1 didn’t know how or where to get in touch with her. 

Novi we jump to London, and it's a year and a half later. I’m 
staying at the Inn-on-the-Park, and I’m walking through the 
lobby when who should I bump into but this' charming friend of 
Anne Douglas. Naturally, 1 was delighted to see her, and this 
was my chance to repay her for the lovely gold pillbox she had 
given me in New York. We talked for a few minutes, and I told 
her I wanted to give a party for her and a dozen of her friends at 
Les Ambassadeurs. She said she wouldn’t think of having me do 
a thing like that, but I insisted. I told her she would make me 
very unhappy if she didn't accept,. so she finally gave in. 

That Saturday night there were fourteen of us for dinner. I 
went for the whole bit, French w'ine, the works. Now Les 
Ambassadeurs is a private club, and the dinner did not come 
cheap. But the evening was a huge success, and as we were 
sipping our brandy I turned to our guest of honor and said to 
her, “You know', I never had a chance to thank you for that 
beautiful gold pillbox." 

She looked blankly at me and said, “What pillbox?" 

Never one to show my feelings, I took a puff on my cigar 
and blew the smoke out of my ears. “Don’t you remember when 
we were on that plane together with your good friend Anne 
Douglas?" I asked. 

“1 don’t know any Anne Douglas,” she said. 

“You don’t. Then where did we meet?" 

“Why I’m Mrs. Joe Fields," she smiled. “We’ve been 
neighbors for years, we live on the same block in Beverly Hills.” 

I sat there speechless. I couldn’t do the cigar bit again 
because she had just seen it. Well, we all had a good laugh, and 
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when I got back to my room at the hotel I did what anybody 
would do who made a mistake like that; I killed myself. So, 
Olive Bchrendt, if you happen to be reading this, thanks for that 
lovely gold pillbox, and I’m sorry that you missed the beautiful 
party I gave you in London. 

Come to think of it, I gave another party that cost me a 
fortune and didn’t pay off. My mistake that time was that I tried 
to make Jack Benny laugh. 1 should have known better. With 
Jack you couldn’t try, it had to be spontaneous. 

Anyway, here’s what happened. One night I called up Jack 
and Mary and invited them to our house for a party, and I told 
them it was going to be formal. I hired six musicians and had a 
snaall dance floor put down in my living room. I also brought in 
tu'o extra budcrs for the occasion, and outside 1 had a parldng 
attendant to park the cars. Well, at seven-thirty Jack and Mary 
arrived. She had on a beautiful evening gown and Jack was in 
his tuxedo. Gracie and I greeted them in our evening clothes, 
and while we were haying drinks and hors d’oeuvres the 
orchestra played sofdy in the background. Around eight o’clock 
one of the butlers announced that dinner was served. Jack gave 
Mary a look and then turned to me and asked, “Where are the 
guests?” 

“This is it,” 1 said, "It’s a party just for the four of us,” Then 
I waited for Jack to fall on the floor and scream laughing. 
Nothing. He just kept staring at me. 

Let me ask you readers something. If you were put in a 
situation like that, wouldn’t you laugh? Of course, you would. 
But not Jack. Not only didn’t he laugh, but he was very mad at 
me- He said, “You mean to say that you rented a dance floor, 
hired an orchestra, two butlers, and an attendant to park one car 
lust to make me laugh?!” He took a breath and added, “You 
ttsust be out of your mind." 

“But Jac^” I said, “ you can dance with Mary, and I’ll 
^ith Grade, Then you dance with Gracie, and I’Jl ™: 
Mat)'. And tlierc’s nobody else here so they won’t b;— rr:: 
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Let’s see, I told you about Grade and me in vaudeville, about 
our radio days, and about our feature movie careers. Oh my 
goodness, I forgot that we were in television. Well, that’s 
understandable, we were only in it for eight years. 

Now for many radio shov/s, going into television was a big 
problem. They were afraid that people wouldn’t like them if 
they didn’t look the way they sounded. But for Grade and me it 
U'as easy. Gracie looked even better than she sounded, and with 
tnc it didn’t matter. Who cares how a straight man looks or 
sounds. My public couldn’t be disappointed. 

Well, when we went on television in 1950 we did make one 
adjustment. And it worked very well on our show. The 
weeutives at CBS had meeting after meeting trying to come cp 
'^ith all sorts of formats to give us a new look. I asked them e;rv 
P'c us a new look when nobody had seen us before. I 
Gentlemen, supposing Grade and 1 do the same 
"ere doing in radio, with one slight change. G~de arr I 
*re still married, we have our next-door Esemiicm 
*^d Mrs. Morton, and the same kind of situadxs, - 


step out of the set and talk directly i 
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the truth - . . nov/ why did you put . . , i mean why in the 
world did you put ... not one . . . and not three — About that 
lime I looked up, and there v;as the producer holding up the 
"Talk Faster” sign. So, very fast I said, “Gradewhydidyouput- 
tworoastsintheoi-enr” And in the same tempo Grade answered, 
“Whenthelittleroastbumsthebigondsdone.” 

In those days we all had to memorize our lines. This was 
especially tough on Grade because of the offbeat character she 
played. Her crazy ansv/ers didn’t always go with the questions. 
For example. I’d say, "Grade, how do you feel?” and she’d 
answer, “I’m glad you asked. My Uncle Harvey fell down a 
flight of stairs again.” 

So Grade not only had to memorize her lines, she had to 
memorize everybody else’s, I hope you’re not confused, but 
vhat I’m trying to say is that normally when two actors are 
doing a scene if the dialogue doesn’t make sense, they can’t 
remember it. But with Grade it was just the opposite, if it made 
sense, she couldn’t remember it. Anyway, she memorized the 
entire script, and the only way she remembered her answers 
wis when you aslxd the question. 

N^herc I’m going with this is that on one of our live shows 
Bill Goodwin, our announcer, was doing a scene with Gracie. 
She was supposed to make a false exit, and he had a line, “Wait, 
Grade, there's something else I have to tell you.” But he forgot 
to say that line, so she kept walking right back into her dressing 
loom and started taking off her makeup. She thought the show 
over, I had to do something, so I took advantage of our new 
pmmid: and stepped out of the set and began talking to the 
sodicncc. “Ladies and gentlemen, in case you’re confused, let 
^ tdi you what happened. Bill Goodwin was supposed to call 
Gracic back, but he forgot his line, so right now Grade is dcr;vn 
tn her dressing room taking off her makeup. So yxn'pt never 
, ro tee the finish of the show, which I thouri:: err very 
reeny. But now that I think of it. what I'm dn:->- 
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footnote to this story. Later on I found out that Freddie owned 
the flower shop. 

Would you like to hear another Freddie dc Cordova story? 
Of course you would. On one of our shows there was an actor 
who had only one line. He was supposed to come to the door of 
our house, ring the bell, and I would open the door and say, 
“Yes?" Then he’d say his line, “Hello, I’m Ur. J. J, Crothers,” 
and 1 would say, “Come in." And that was the whole bit. 

Well, Freddie had hired an actor he knew who hadn’t 
worked for a long time. This poor guy was a nervous wreck. 
When it came time for him to do his one line he blew it. He not 
only blew it once, he blew it seventeen times. Finally, 1 called 
Freddie aside and said, “Freddie, this is ridiculous, we could kill 
a whole season with this one line. Let’s bring in another actor.” 

“Please, George,” Freddie said, “the man needs the job.” 

“Okay,” I agreed, “but before we do the scene again 1 want 
to talk to him.” I went over to the actor and asked him, "Before 
v’c try this scene again, what’s your real name?” 

"Philip Manchester,” he stated. 

"Great. Now forget that you’re Dr. J. J. Crothers. When I 
open the door and say ‘Yes?’ you just say, ‘Hello, I’m Dr. Philip 
Manchester.’” 


Ihe actor assured me, “No, no, Mr. Bums, 1 promise 1 can 
tioiUVTien you come to the door and say ‘Yes?’ I’ll say, ‘Hello, 

Ur. j.J. Crothers.’” 

“No, no,” I said, “I don’t like Dr. J. J. Crothers. I v/ouldn’t 
Eoto a doaor whose name was J. j. Crothers. In faa, when I 
F^t to the office in the morning Fm going to fire the writer who 
'^wght of that name.” 

“But please, Mr. Bums,” he pleaded, “it’s no problem. I can 
•’)■ it. 'Hello, I'm Dr. j. J. Crothers.’” 

Okay.” And we did the scene again. I opened the dcor and 
Ilcs?" and the actor said, “Hello, Fen Dr. Geonze Eems ” 
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fi, I’m not only an actor, a singer, a dancer, an author, a 
•oducer, and a direaor . . . I’m also an inventor. 

As you knov/, situation comedies can go on for years and 
lars, and in that time the audience gets very attached to the 
ime charaaers. The Burns and Allen show was on for about 
ight years and we had five principal actors. There were Grade 
ad myself, Harry Von Zell, and our next-door neighbors 
lanche and Harry Morton, played by Bea Benadaret and Fred 
Hark. The chemistry between the five of us was like magic, 
ight from the opening show the audiences loved us. We were a 
ery happy unit. Now back in 1953 there weren’t so many 
de\'ision sets in use, so naturally they weren’t paying the kind 
if salaries they do today. Any'way, when our option was picked 
ip for the second season I gave everybody a two-hundred- 
lollar-a-week raise, which was considered very' generous. Well, 
ifter we finished filming the second show' of the new season 
Fred Qark came to my office and announced, “George, with 
that raise you gave me I’m now making a thousand dollars a 
tt eek, but it’s not enough. If you v/ant me to stay, you’ll have to 
pay me fifteen hundred.” 

“Fred,” I said, “I think you’re a fine actor, but if I paid you 
that, you’d be making a hundred dollars a week more than 1 
am.” 


“I'm sorry, George, but that’s it. That’s what I want.” 

1 said, “You realize, of course, that I’ve got a contract with 
you for another year.” He just stared at me and I continued, 
Rut I imagine if 1 held you to it. I’d have a very unhappy actor 
uu my hands ... an actor who on the day of the show just 
’^^ght get a bad case of laryngitis.” 

Oh yeah,” he said, “in fact, just talking about it ray throat 
h tightening up.” 

^'cll, your throat might be tightening up, but not as much 
Goodbye, Fred, and lots of luck on your next 
1 u. 1 don t think Fr^ expected it to turn out that way. I was 
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ca went back to the door, held up the rolling pin, Larry made 
is entrance, she hit him over the head, and a new Harry 
lorton was christened. And it worked. Everybody accepted 
tc new husband, and I never got one letter asking what 
appened to Fred Clark. The sponsor, the network, and the 
dvertising agency were all delighted the way it turned out. In 
act, it worked so well I almost fired Harry Von Zell. 

Oh yes, when it came to money I always made the right 
Iccisions. I remember way back in radio I was offered Frank 
iinatra for $250 a week, and at the same time I was offered a 
inging group, two boys and a girl called The Smoothies, for 
>250 a week. Well, I’m not stupid, I figured I could get three for 
he price of one, so there was no question, 1 took The 
Smoothies. And I certainly didn’t make a mistake, because all of 
^■011 know where The Smoothies are today. 

Well, our television cast with Larry Keating stayed together 
for seven years until Grade retired. The only major addition 
during that time was when my son, Ronnie, joined the show. 
My daughter, Sandy, also did a few commercials. But I thought 
Ronnie could have made it in show business. He had a nice 
relaxed manner, he was tall and good-looking and had all the 
instincts of a good actor. I even offered to send him to New 
Vork to study under Lee Strasberg at The Actors Studio, where 
some of our biggest stars came from. But Ronnie turned it 
down; he said he would miss all the girls at the Luau 
Restaurant. 

1 said to him, “Ronnie, they have restaurants in New York 
that also have pretty girls. And the pretty girls in New York 
have the same thing that the pretty girls have in California, and 
lu the exact same spot.’’ He appreciated this lesson in sex 
education. In fact, he called that night to thank me from tlie 
Luau. 

Rut I never did quite understand why Ronnie wasn’t in love 
show business. On our show I always made sure he had 
lines so he got big laughs, and every week there was a 
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GEORGE 

Every Spring you kids used to put on your 
own circus? 


GRACIE 

Yes. Of course, admission was free, but that 
was only for people who could afford it. 

GEORGE 

Well, that’s because wc'rc living in a democ- 
racy. 


GRACIE 

Oh yes, isn’t it nice. . . . Anyway, my 
Cousin Barney was the sword swallower, and 
what a performance he put on. The kids 
would cheer when he put a sword four feet 
long down his throat. 

GEORGE 

Could Barney really swallow a sword? 
GRACIE 

Oh, George, don’t be silly, it was a trick. 
You know the scabbard that the sword fits 
into? 


Yeah. 


GEORGE 


GRACIE 

Well, iKforc the show he would stick that 
down his throat. 
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GKOUGK 

Well, they'd come in handy if he happened to 
get a crooked car of com. 

GKACIK 

Oh, you live and learn, . . . And Aunt 
Gertrude was the snake charmer. 

^ GKGRGK 

Aunt Gertrude? The one who’s so near- 
sighted? 


GUACtK 

Yes. She had a little snake and .she was 
supposed to put it in a basket and then blow 
on a flute until the snake stuck its head up. 
And what do you suppose happened one 
Saturday afternoon? 

GF.ORGK 

She put the flute in the basket and blew on 
the snake. 


GllACIK 

Wasn’t that awful! 

GEORGK 
fhat must have upset her. 

GR.ACIE 

Oh, George, it wasn’t a real snake. It was just 
a few worms tied together. 
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Ci:ORGK 

You were the lion tamer? 

GKACIK 

Of course I just used our house cat. For two 
weeks before the circus I taught her all kinds 
of tricks ... to sit on a pedestal, to roll over, 
to play dead. 


GKORGK 

Sounds like a pretty smart cat. 

/ 

GRACIE 

Yes, but when she got in front of the 
audience she forgot all her tricks and just had 
kittens. 


GEORGE 

That must have caused a sensation. 

GRACIE 

It was . . . but what good was it? The silly 
cat wouldn’t do it again for the second 
performance. 


GEORGE 

Say good night, Gracie. 

GR.ACTE 

Good night, Grade. 

l:now, that was quite a while ago. I still miss those 
wtines. and I always will. 
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And for the same reason I order finn ’n haddie. 1 worl:cd with 
them. Finn stole one of my orchestrations. 

Anyway, that award changed nothing. I still get tip at eight 
o’clock, 1 still brush my teeth with my right hand (sometimes 1 
use a brush), I still do my same morning exercises, I still drive 
the same car, I still live in the same house, I still put my c/wt on 
with my right hand and put my hair on with my left, .So you 
see, cveiy-thing is exaedy the same except for one thing — toy 
stationer)’. 

After Tte Suasbir.: Boys I got a few movie offe-rs, but the one 
that amazed me was when Vi'amer Brothers v/anted rne to p!?.y 
God in a new film they were malang. .And they weren’t kidding. 
They had a script cal!^ Of Gc/d! by Larry Gel'r^a.t, \i’j 

jeny Weintra’jb. directed by Carl Reiner, and ';ta.’'rir,g john 
Denver and rr.v-self. It scr™dtd ver/ ezdtir.g. these were ah 
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dighl to work with. It was his first movie and he turned out 
3C an excellent actor. In one of our early scenes he asks me to 
form a miracle to prove to him that I’m God. What he didn’t 
lizc was that the real miracle was that I was able to get to the 
dio every morning. 

We all worked together easily, but every once in a while Carl 
iner would have an objection to my interpretation of the role, 
i’d take me aside and say, “Look, George, this scene isn’t 
)ving, it needs a little more God-stuff.’’ Another time he said, 
Icorgc, we’re going to do that scene over, it needs more 
xldishness.’’ Once he stopped a scene right in the middle by 
>'ing, “Hold it! George, you read that speech all wrong. God 
)uld never say it that way.’’ 

“lx)ok, Carl," I said, “the last time you had lunch with Him 
d He have any other suggestions?” 

Carl paused for a second, then started to laugh. “Okay, 
corge, do it your way.” 

Carl Reiner and I had a very delightful relationship. One 
ly just before lunch he came up to me a little worried and said, 
jcorgc. I’m in trouble. I’m supposed to speak at a luncheon 
day at the Sportsmen’s Lodge, and I forgot my toupee. Can I 
arrow yours?” 

“Of course, Carl, what are friends for?” So he put on my 
aupcc and left. WTien he returned I asked him, “How did your 
l>«ch go, Carl?” 

*‘\our hair was a riot,” he said. 

Mow when I play a role I really throw myself into it. I’ve 
hvays been that way. Even in small-time vaudeville, doing bad 
in broken-down theaters, when 1 walked on the stage I 
krew myself into the part. Sometimes the manager would take 
I look at me and throw me out. 1 remember one theater they 
^nrew me out before I had a chance to throw myself in. 

hut now that I'm an actor I really live the part. Before thev 
-sned shooting Ob God! 1 rehearsed day and night. I rehearsKl 
-cn { was driving my car, I rehearsed before dinner, I 
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looking I walked oat on tne kwn and grabbed a bandfbl of 
grass. I sneaked back into m}' motor borne and locked tbe d<xr 
and pulled down the cnrtains. Then I sniSed tbs grass into mv 
cigar holder and lb fc. It -was nodiingl Bat me fertilbsr was 
murder. It took the varnish off my Louis XFV’' recking diair. 

I enjoyed working with ail those kids, and I learned 
something from them. I ordered longer hair and I'm taking up 
the guhar. Actually I was domg pretrj' well wbhont the guitar. 
Not that I’m the hottest thing in Hollj-w'ood, but look, at my 
age lukewarm is not bad either. I was getting a lot of scripts, but 
finally Columbia Pictures sent me one that I fell in love with. It 
was called Just Yo-j end Me, Kid, and my costar was Brooke 
Shields, a fourte£n-year-o!d girl who is absolutely gorgeous. She 
gave a fabulous performance, and so did 1. 1 know you’re going 
to hate me for my modes^% but I really think it’s the thing 
I've e\-er done.- And lil let you in on a litrle secret; Fm going to 
say the same thing about my next picture. 

Nerw Fd like to tell you a little about the story of Just You and 
Me, Kid. Those of you who have seen it can go out and see it 
again while Fm telling it to those of you who haven’t. I play a 
retired old vaudevillian v/ho saved his money and lives in a 
beautiful house. Brooke plays a runaw’ay orphan who has 
bounced around from one foster home to another. When I first 
meet her she’s running away from a small-time crook (William 
Russ), and in order to help her I let her hide in my house. Now 
this makes my daughter (Lorraine Gary') very suspicious. She 
figures something is going on between her old daddy and this 
young chick. But the only thing that’s going on is a very' warm 
relationship that develops between these two. We see how 
young and old can change each other’s lives. I finally save 
Broc^te from the bad guys with the help of my old vaudeville 
pals fRay Bolger, Keye Luke, Leon Ames, and Carl Ballantine). 
And while this is going on, Brooke helps solve a problem with 
dose^ firiend (Burl Ives), so bitter against the world that he 
hasn’t said a word for seven years. It all adds up to a warm. 
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e her “John Travolta” and I gave her my “Marie Dressier.” 

Oh, I just remembered something that happened while 
laking the movie that should go in this book, 'riierc vviis ii 
ramatic scene near the end of the picture where Burl Ives 
ishes across the lawn and gives me a big hug. It’s very 
notional. Well, we did the scene, but Ixonard Stern, our 
hector, didn’t like it. He said, “Burl, this is the way I want it 
one,” and he ran across the lawn and hugged me, 'Fhen Burl 
ugged me again, but Leonard still wasn’t satisfied. He said, 
No, no, like this,” and hugged me again, I must wnfe;,'; | 
njoyed Leonard’s hug more than I did Burl’s, In fact, the w.’/t 
lay I sent him flowers. I told you it v/as a very friendly grou}), 
Leonard Stem was a delight to work v/ith. He v/as creative, 
xmsiderate, and open to suggestions from cveryhsKly, Aftd I’fii 
lot saying this bsisuse he siv/zys photographed me from tny 

Nctb- sr ±>e feisb of shooting a mo'.ie if s cu'-tomary to h* ve 
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to the wig-maker I told him I’d be glad to but he’d have to wait 
for a few days until my eyes got back in focus. 

But when it was all over, 1 did look entirely different. With 
my new hair, my new glasses, my new wrinkles, and walking 
with the spots on my tie, I looked so different that when 1 called 
up my manager Irving Fein, he didn’t hang up on me. 

As soon as I’m finished with this movie I’ll be playing myself 
again, I’ll be doing a sequel to Oh God! Now I’m sure some of 
you are wondering why God would come down a second time. 
Well, there’s a very good reason. The first time He came down 
He made the studio $65 million. Who knows, if the box office 
holds up, I might come down another seven or eight times. This 
could turn out to be bigger than Charlie Chan. 

Well, that about brings you up to’ date on my new career. 
I’ve made five pictures and have one coming up. There’s one 
very important thing I’ve learned about acting, and I’d like to 
pass it on to any young aspiring actor who might be reading 
this. And remember this for the rest of your life: To be a fine 
actor, when you’re playing a role you’ve got to be honest. And if 
you can fake that, you’ve got it made. 
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ape recorder and started intert'iewing writers. The one who 
laughed the loudest got the job. 

When I started this book I only had one writer, Elon 
Packard, who had been with me fourteen years, and Jack 
Langdon, my secretary, who’s been with me for nineteen. Jack 
doesn’t type very well, screws up all my appointments, and he 
can’t make a good cup of coffee. Now this isn’t going to hurt his 
feelings because he can’t read either. But he’s got one admirable 
quality that makes him indispensable to me: he knows just when 
i heed a laugh. 

But there was one day when there was nothing to laugh 
about. Jack and I came to work one morning as usual, but Packy 
never showed up. A little later we learned that he had died in 
his sleep the night before. It w'as a terrible shock and I felt 
awful. In fact, for some time I couldn’t bring myself to work on 
the book. But- what can you do about those things. We all have 
to make the same exit. Like in the early days of vaudeville, if the 
manager didn’t like your act, he’d give you back your pictures 
and that meant you were canceled. Packy got back his pictures. 
Eventually I’ll get mine. 

Around this same time I was signed to do a TV special for 
CBS, so 1 brought in four writers to work on it. They not only 
could write, but more important, they were very loud laughers. 
In fact, they were so good that after the special I signed them to 
laugh through this book with me. You see, it doesn’t matter to 
me how many writers I have writing this book, I might have 
thousands before I’m through. That w'ay I don’t have to worry 
about the public. If each w'riter buys a copy, I’ve got a best 
seller. Imagine Hemingway standing there writing a book all by 
himself. What a dumb businessman. 

Actually, I have always believed in giving credit where 
credit is due. From page 59 on this book has been written with 
^ e considerable help of the team of Fred Fox and Seaman 
Jacobs. Each of them has a nice sense of humor and is a very 
teeter writer. And then there’s Hal Goldman. He has a nice 



CHAPTER 


Well, you’ve come a long way with me. The Pecwcc 
Quartet wasn’t yesterday. Looking back over all those years 
since then, there were ups and downs, and some tears, but there 
were also lots of laughs, lots of love, lots of wonderful 
memories, and it was never boring. If you can think of anything 
better, let me know. But hurry. 

My friends keep telling me I’ve mellowed, that things don’t 
upset me iike they used to ten or twenty years ago. That’s what 
they tdl me, and I’m convinced. Now if they can just convince 
the guys I pliy bridge with. But it’s true, people do change, 
Eacn dr.- yriu re a different person. Who knows, tomorrov/ I 
may t-t Gry Grant dr Robert Bedford. That wouldn’t bother 
ms ttc rrum. rr hrrg as I could stay in show business. 

1 rr 'xrrmrn.r asked which 1 preferred, vaudeville, radio, 
^ could never answer that because I’m nuts 
'I Or^urse, when you analyze it, each medium 

IqC- f-?" pictures, 

m erit pictures’ biggest stars, sounded lil.e a 
1^' Rsdio was just the opposite, in radio 
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telling your wife there’s no other woman; or telling the other 
woman you don’t have a wife. 

In our youth-oriented society we tend to forget the advan- 
tages of my present stage of life. Now that I’ve seen eighty-three 
summers come and go, let me leave you with a fev/ thoughts on 
a subject I know something about: 

I’ve been young and I’ve been old, but I never knew 
when young ended and old began. . . . 

Old people are healthier than a lot of young people who 
died with the same ailment they have, . . . 

Just because you’re old that doesn’t mean you’re more 
forgetful. The same people whose names I can’t remem- 
ber now I couldn’t remember fifty years ago. , . . 

They say you can’t teach an old dog new tricks. Who 
needs new tricks? If you play it right, the old tricks still 
work. . . . 

Walter Matthau once asked me, “George, when did sex 
stop for you?” I told him, “At two o’clock this morn- 
ing.” . . . 

I enjoy being old. For one thing. I’m still here. I like 
being older than I was yesterday. And I’m looking 
forward to being older tomorrow than I am today. 
When you’re young, if you’re lucky, you get older. 
WTien you’re middle-aged, if you’re lucky you’ll get to 
be old. But when you’re old, you’re in a holding 
pattern — that’s it. It’s sort of a reward for being young 
all that time. 
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Greatest Entertainer.” During that time sturgeon, which is a 
;ry expensive fish, wasn’t sold in California, but Jolson was 
;ry fond of this delicacy. So every week he used to fly in $150 
orth of sturgeon and kept it in the refrigerator at the Hillcrest 
Country Club. 1 had lunch with him practically every day, and 
ne day I paid him this tremendous compliment. I said, “Joley, 
) me you’ll always be the greatest showman who ever lived, 
'here will never be anything like you.” 

He was all smiles, and said, “Thanks, George, and how 
muld you like a little sturgeon for lunch?” 

"Sturgeon?” I said, “I’d love it." And it was absolutely 
elicious. After tha:t every time I saw Jolson I paid him a 
ompliment and I had sturgeon for lunch. It got to the point 
vhere I liked sturgeon even more than 1 did jolson. 

Then Columbia Pictures made The Jolson Story. Larry Parks 
)layed Jolson, but he didn’t do the singing, Jolson did. He sang 
ill the songs on the sound track, and it was the first time in 
novie history that a sound track was the star of a movie. 1 saw 
he filna and was thrilled. The next day when I saw Jolson, I 
>aid, “Joley, I saw the movie, and that sound track is the 
greatest thing I’ve ever heard in my life.” 

He looked straight at me. “You can buy your own sturgeon, 
kid. I'm a hit again.” 


While I’m on Jolson let me tell you one more story. When 
his career first started taking off he sent his father to Miami for a 
vacation. Now his father was a very frugal, conservative man. 
There was a cold spell in Florida that year, so Joley sent his 
father a camel’s hair coat that cost ninety dollars. Well, he 
couldn’t tell the old man how much the coat cost because Joley 
knew his father would think it was too extravagant. So he called 
him on the phone and told him he was sending him a coat that 
cost twenty dollars, to wear it, keep warm, and have a nice 
vacation. Two days later his father phoned Joley and said, 
Joley, send me ten more coats, I just sold this one for thirty- 

fil-p ftrvll.,-.. » 
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Tbc Third Timt Around 


Eddie Cantor was also one of the show business giants. I’d 
like to do about a minute and a half of Cantor stories, if you read 
fast. When Eddie was doing his radio show he had four very 
good writers working for him. One afternoon there was a 
conflict about a certain joke. Eddie didn’t think it was funny, 
but one of the writers thought it was. So in his very high voice, 
Eddie said, “Boys, there’s a difference of opinion here. But you 
know me. I’m a very fair man, we’ll vote on it.” 

Well, the four writers voted in favor of the joke. Then Eddie 
said, “That’s four votes in favor of the joke, but it’s my show 
and 1 get five votes. So write another joke, and if I don’t like that 
one, we'll vote again.” 

Years ago Eddie Cantor and George Jcsscl were headlining 
the Palace Theater, and at the finish of the show they did a 
routine together. Well, one night Cantor ad-libbed a line that 
got a big laugh. Then Jessel topped him with an even bigger 
laugh. Qntor couldn’t think of anything to say, so he took his 
shoe off and hit Jcsscl over the head with it, and that got a still 
bigger laugh. 

But this really upset jessel. He walked down to the 
footlights, and in a grand manner said, "Ladies and gentlemen. 
This so-called grown-up man, whom I have the misfortune to be 
working with, is so lacking in decorum, breeding and intel- 
ligence, that when he was unable to think of a clever retort he 
had to resort to the lowest form of cheap slapstick humor by 
talang off his shoe and striking me on the head. Only an 
insensitive oaf would stoop so low.” 

Cantor said, "Georgic, arc you through?” Jessel said, “Yes,” 
and with that Cantor hit him on the head with his shoe again, 
and that brought down the house. This proves one thing; you 
don’t need an education, just get yourself a pair of funny shoes. 

On the Eddie Cantor radio shows every week he used big 
guest stars. If he had a funny joke, it went into the show. It 
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didn’t matter who did it. He' would give the same joke to 
Grade, Gregory Peck, or even the Mad Russian. 

I’ll never forget one time Jack Benny was the guest star, and 
when Jack came to rehearsal he learned that the script called for 
him to play the cello. Jack couldn’t believe it. “Eddie, he smd, 
“how come you’ve got me playing the cello? For fifty years I’ve 
been playing the violin." 

“But, Jack,” Eddie said, “it’s funny. Let’s take a vote.” 

“Oh no, I know how you vote,” Jack said. “You leave me 
with the writers and let me work on it.” And Cantor did. Jack 
and the writers rewrote the script where Jack played the violin, 
and it was a big hit. But Cantor didn’t waste anything. On his 
show three weeks later he had Charles Boyer playing the cello. 


Jack Benny was a tremendous star for the last fifty years of 
his life. Big things like million-dollar contracts, changing 
networks, staying in the Top Ten, these big decisions he could 
handle. It was the little day-to-day things that threw him- The 
smaller they were, the bigger the problem for Jack. There was 
the time he and I were having lunch at the Brown Derby, and 
he couldn’t decide whether dr not to put butter on his bread. Ke 
ssid, “You know, I hate bread without butter.” 

“Well, put butter on it then,” I said. 

I can i," he sighed. “Mary put me on a diet and she r-s 
butter.” 


“Then eat it without butter.” 

^^But I love butler. Bread is notfains without butter ” 

So put butter on it.” 

“1 better call Mary.” 

taake this one dedsion yourself.” 

1 hotter, and when the died: came for tne I- 

GiveittoJackBenny.” 

Jhy should I pay the check?” Jack asks 


tdl ?.fsr 
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know what looks good on me! And this jacket happens to look 
great on me!” 

While he was still talking 1 went up to dinner. I had a 
cocktail, finished my soup, and was in the middle of -my entree, 
when in came my roommate from Waukegan wearing his blue 
dinner jacket. Every night it was the same routine: “Should I 
wear it? . . . Shouldn’t I wear it? . . . Mary doesn’t like it . . . 
But 1 like it! ...” but the yellow jacket never made it to dinner. 

Finally the last night out we were ready to go to ditmer, and 
Jack was wearing his blue dinner jacket. I said, “Jack, you love 
that yellow dinner jacket but you haven’t worn it once. Tonight 
is your la^ chance. Wear it! I’ll take an oath that I won’t tell 
Mary.” 

Just a bit annoyed, Jack said. “Look, I’m not afraid of 
Mary.” 

“Then why aren’t you wearing it?” 

“I’m saving it on purpose,” he snapped. “I’m going to wear it 
when the four of us go out to dinner in Hawaii to prove to you 
that I’m not afraid of Mary.” 

Well, we had dinner, and the next day as we were getting off 
the boat, Jimmy, our steward, came up to Jack and said, “Mr. 
Benny, I want to thank you again for giving me that nice yellow 
dinner jacket.” Jack never looked at me, he just kept walking. 

“Jimmy,” I said. 

“Yes, Mr. Burns?” 

“Don’t ever wear that jacket in front of Mary Benny.” 

It seems as though I’ve known George Jessel all my life, but 
hack in the twenties when I first met him he was starring in The 
Jazz Singer on Broadway. And Jessel was really a great actor. I 
saw the show one night and it affected me very deeply. The 
story was about the son of a Jewish cantor who goes into show 
business against his father ’5 wishes. Just before the High 
Holidays the father dies, and the son gives up show business. 
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Ties in this book, and aside from hanging up the phone, he has 
her talents. I’m glad to say that if it weren’t for Irving, I 
ouldn’t have this new movie career. In fact, he keeps me so 
isy I hardly have time to talk about him. He’s honest, 
ithusiastic, fearless, full of ideas, and a great businessman. So 
uch for the compliments. Now let me tell you about the real 
ving Fein. 

I found out that if it concerns me, there’s no problem, 
Tthing is difficult. I’m eighty-three years old, and he has me 
inning around like I’m just starting in show business. One 
loming he came bouncing into the office all smiles and said, 
Seorge, we’re going to do another TV special for CBS.” 

I said, “Oh, are we? Good, then you can do those same 
3ngs and dances that you did in the last special.” 

Irving gave me a. courtesy laugh and continued. “George, 
lis will be a breeze. We’ll have some kind of a big opening, 
aen the orchestra will, play ‘Ain’t Misbehavin’,’ then you’ll 
ome out and do five minutes of funny stuff . . . you know, 
reat topical jokes or whatever, and then you sing two or three 
ongs. So far it’s easy, right?” 

I didn’t say anything,, so he took another breath and 
ontinued. “Then you introduce your first guest star and let 
hem do their own bit. Maybe then you do sort of a five-minute 
lunk with them ... no. I’ll make it even easier for you, just do 
our minutes. Then you do some show business stories which 
ire always good for twenty or thirty big laughs, go into your 
sand dance, and before you know it we’re up to the middle 
:ommercial.” 

I just sat there dying to leam how easy the second half was 
going to be. I didn’t have to wait long. 

“The second half,” Irving went on, “we open wdth sorr.^- 
^hing different, something that’s never been done before, 
something that people don’t expect from you. Right there w e'-.e 
got a good five minutes. Then we go into a production nurisr 
with about eight or ten girls . . . you don’t have to borber 
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* * Jj! 

When 1 was about twenty-four or twenty-five and a small- 
time vaudeville actor, I used to hang out at a little restaurant 
called Wiennig and Sberber on Forty-fifth Street in New York. 
In those days one could get a full course dinner for thirty-five 
cents. When I wasn’t working they would let me sign for the 
meal. I’d run up a bill for four or five dollars, and when I’d get a 
job I’d pay them. One time I owed them $163, which gives you 
an idea of how well I was doing. 

Wiennig’s was a popular hangout for actors, newspaper 
people, politicians, prizefighters, song pluggers and, late at 
night, prostitute?. Some of them were very pretty, but it turned 
out they didn’t give credit like Wiennig. 

Let me tell you something about the partners who owned 
this restaurant. They were a couple of real characters. Sberber 
had a habit of smelling anything before he bought it. This habit 
started out with cigars but it spread to everything else. One time 
a man came in to sell him napkins, Sberber put one to his nose, 
sniffed it, and said, “I’ll take six dozen.” Another time a chair 
collapsed under a customer sitting at my table. Sberber rushed 
over to help him up, and I said, “Sberber, you got a bad chair 
there. Didn’t you smell it before you bought it?” 

Sberber never stopped talking, but nobody ever knew what 
he was talking about. Harry Richman came in there one night 
for a late supper, and Sberber tried to impress him. He came up 
to the table and said, “Mr. Richman, thanks for coming in. It’s a 
pleasure to see such a talent eating here. From the way you sing 
1 can tell you must like music.” 

Richman didn’t want to encourage the conversation, so he 
just said, “Thank you.” 

Sberber said, “I like music, too.” 

You do?” Richman muttered. 

Do I like music?” Sberber went on, “1 come from Chicago,” 

hile Richman was trying to figure that out Sberber said, “My 
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Gene Kelly 

“It’s a great pleasure to be here to honor my old friend George 
Bums, Now I’m expected to say some awful things alwut 
him. But not me. After seeing some of the things he did in his 
movie Ob God! he might make it rain in my living room. . , . 
A little while back George was doing a television special and 
he asked me to be one of his guests. He wanted me to recreate 
a scene I did in the movie An American In Paris. That's the one 
where I sang and danced on the banks of the Seine with Fxsiic 
Caron. Well, I thought it was a marvelous idea and was all for 
it until George suggested that instead of doing a romantic 
Gershwin song he wanted me to sing one of bis songs, ‘'Phe 
Monkey Rag,’ ... I told him if I had sung ‘The Monkey Rag’ 
to Leslie Caron in the piaurc, she would have thrown me 
right into the Seine, George told me not to worry, Leslie 
Caron wasn’t on the show and I was going to sing it to Phyllis 
Diller. So I had no argument. ‘The Monkey Rag' is a perfea 
song for Phyllis Diller. , . . George, I Icr.cd you in The 
Sunshine Boys, I loved you in Ob God!, and I even kwe yrju in 
between pictures.” 

(I love Gene as much as he loves me, hut if never vrotod 
have worked ouU Eventually he would have 
found out I was Jewish.) 


Red Buttons 

"Ladies and gentlemen, the question tonight is whj. v;../ arc 
we toasting this ancient comedian ... a man old J 

his own father. ... A man who embarrassed c-.-yr’ 

The Last Supper by asking for w^nds. . . . ^ 

when Rome was burning, requested Ncso to p.a » 

.FincTime ,o Leve m 1 Ucilfc'. . . ■ A»J 'f'-'.'T"' 
person we’re honoring tonigiit? . . • . 
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(I love to watch Jimmy work. He takes his time ... he 
stntters . . . and he stammers ... he puckers bis lips . . . 
he drawls ... he swaDows and he gulps . . . he’s amazing. 
He gels more laugjis not saying anything than most 
comedians gel saying it. . . . Even when he’s not working 
he talks slow, and he walks slow, and he eats slow. I asked 
his wife Gloria, "Does Jimmy do everjihing slow?” She 
paused and said, "fm trying to remember.’^ 


Ruth SuzzJ 

(Playing the old spinster, “Gladys Ormphby”) 

“Tonight, ladies and gentlemen, you’re in for a suiprise. 
George Bums, the man you see sitting there, he and I used to 
go around together. And let me tell you something, George 
was not the greatest lover in the world. In fact, he had a mean 
streak in him. Most men will cover your face with kisses. He 
covered mine with a burlap bag. . . . 

George Bums wasn’t the same person you see today. He 
didn’t even like the smell of those big, fat dgars. So I stopped 
smokii^ them- . - . V/e were poor in those days. We had no 
car, but George had a bicycle to take him to auditions. He 
used to let ms ride in the basket of his bike. That’s how I got 
my nickname . . . Old Waffie-Bottora! . . .” 


(You know. Both Enzzi is a very pretty girl. It must take a 
lot of elTort and hard work for her to make herself 
look so unattractive. I know, because I have to work 
just as hard not to look the way I look.) 


Abe Vlgoda 

“1 suppose I should say it’s a great pleasure to be here toatet. 
b>Jt it would be a lie. I’m an old, tired man, and I shoaJi b: 
home in bed — alone, , . , 

In all the year. I've been w-atching television, not once nu? I 
sbk to stay up for the Late Show . . . Recently I’ve been 
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But, George, I just want to tell you this. After the show — 1 
know it’s your night, but I’d love to share it with you — 
somehow . , . we’ll find a way. Come to my room if you want 
to sec a real woman — I’ll get one for you!” 


(Phyllis Diller is a great comedienne, and she’s always 
putting herself down. But don’t believe it. She’s a very 
charming lady. And about her saying that she liked me 
because I’m handsome, successful, and breathing, every 
time I meet her to make that joke believable 

I start to breathe.) 


Frank Welker 

(The Impressionist) 

"Good evening, everyone, this is Walter Cronkitc. Tonight 
wc pay homage to a man who is celebrating his seventy-fifth 
anniversary in show business. George owes much to the 
miracles of modem medicine — ^just how much only Medicare 
knows for sure. . , . But through the miracles of modem 
medicine George Bums still chases pretty girls, and through 
the miracle of modem psychiatry he intends to find out 
why. . . . You see, when you’re his age, the memory is the 
second thing to go. . . . 

Good night, George, This is Walter Cronkite signing off with 
the words 1 told my wife on our wedding night, so many, 
many years ago: ‘That’s the way it is.”’ 


(Frank Welker is a very talented young mimic. He not only 
does Walter Cronkite, he does everybody. He does me so 
well that one night I got confused and thought I was 
Frank Welker, I took this girl to dinner and then we 
went to my place. We had a couple of drinks, and at 
ten o’clock I suddenly found out I was George 
Bums and sent her home.) 
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Orson Welles 

“As for our honored guest, George Bums, he certainly 
deserves more respect than he’s been getting here tonight. 
After all, how many men his age could listen to insults about 
their sex lives . . . without the use of a hearing aid? ... All 
these slurs about George’s amorous adventures remind me of 
the words of the poetess Elizabeth Barrett Browning: ‘How do 
I love thee? Let me count the ways.’ In your case, George, 
don’t bother to count the ways, just count the times. . . . 

As for you, George, in your long and glorious career you’ve 
been the recipient of a perfect plethora of honors and awards. 
You’ve triumphed on radio, conquered TV, and headlined at 
The Palace. You have known presidents and kings. You, more 
than any living mortal, should be cognizant that there is 
something more exciting in life than women and sex. And 
whoever finds out what it is will make a fortune. . . 


(I love to listen to Orson Welles. That dramatic iaUrzrj', 
the beauty of his voice, his diction, Hs 
vocabulary, I sit there spellbound. But the problem r I 
don't know what the hell he’s talking about I wsri tz- 
college. I never went to high school I nerEr got naut is 
fourth grade in grammar school I was realy rtmsf. I 

was very good at it In fact, in kbderzrrter Z "msi 
sandbox. I didn’t know a teeter rmm a 
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La Wanda Page 

“George Bums, honey, you 
datin' all them young foxes z 
honey, should be nr-spmmd_ 
treaded, , , . 




George, you’re too di 
you cut the munsrd, 
jar 
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Charlie Callas 

“Good evening, my name is Doctor Cooper, George Bums’ 
personal physician. But before I talk about my famous 
patient, don’t forget to buy my book, Brain Surgery Self- 
Taught. . . . 

The first time George Bums came to my office he complained 
about a ringing in his ear. I cured him. I gave him an unlisted 
car. ... 

Mr. Bums is always bragging about his sex life. I happen to 
know he’s at the age now when he checks into a motel it’s to 
catch up on his Bible reading. . . . And he has to take 
somebody with him, those Bibles are heavy, . . 

(Charlie Callas is a very talented comedian and gets very 
big laughs. But can I tell you something. I read 
his book, Brain Surgery Self-Taught. Don’t try it unless 

you’ve got steady hands.) 


Don Rickies 

“George, we’re both of the Jewish world. Not that that 
matters to show business, but it matters to me. And on behalf 
of the Jewish religion, we want you out. . . . 

Last night George took a girl up to his room here at the hotel. 
When they left he noticed a sign on the door, ‘Have you 
forgotten anything?’ George said, ‘Yeah . . . how?’ . . . 
George, you’re beautiful. I’ll give you five dollars if you’ll 
marry mother, and thirty dollars if you have a baby. I always 
wanted a fifty-year-old baby brother. , . ,’’ 

(Don was the last speaker. He's always the last speaker, 

nobody can follow that guy. 
Wait a minute, remember at the beginning of this chapter 
I said they were all going to do jokes about my age ... my 
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going out wth young girls ... ray singing ... my sex life 
. . . nnd my toupee? The thing I can't gel over is that no 
one mentioned my toupee. But I thinlt I know the reason. I 
turned out to be such a great actor that IVc got them all 
believing it's my own hair.) 


Dean Martin 

“Ladies and gentlemen, now we’ll hear from our Man of the 
Hour, the beautiful George Bums!! 

Will somebody help him up!” 


George Burns 

Thank you, thank you. ladies and gentlemen. You know, 
’vc really come a long wity in show business. Here 1 am 
ighty-two years old, and to think that all these lovely people 
lew all the way to Las Vegas, got all dressed up and came 
lown here tonight just to insult me. I’m very touched. , . . 
.ct me tell you something. 1 was a small-time vaudeville actor 
intil I was twenty-seven years old, so I’m used to being 
tisulted. I’ve been insulted by some of the nicest audiences in 
he country. People used to stand in line and pay thirty-five 
ents just to come in and insult me. ... I was insulted at the 
efferson Theater on Fourteenth Street, at the Gaiety Theater 
a Altoona, at the Farley Theater in Brooklyn, at the Colonial 
n Akron ... I can hardly remember a theater I haven’t been 
asultcd in. . . . 

)h, I must tell you what happened at the Farley Theater. I 
vas in the middle of my act, singing ‘In the Heart of a 
iheny,' and just before my yodeling finish the manager 
valkcd out on the stage and canceled me. . . . And to make 
ratters worse, the audience applauded him. . . . And as he 
ragged me Off the stage the musicians gave him a standing 
vation, . . . 
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But nothing fazed me. I got so used to being disliked 1 thought 
1 was doing well. . . . 

When I played in a theater I didn’t care if the whole audience 
hated me. As long as I was on that stage I knew there was one 
person there who loved me. . . . 

So, ladies and gentlemen on the dais, your insults about me 
tonight meant nothing. I’ve been insulted by pros. ... In 
fact, I played on the bill with Swain’s Cats and Rats, and they 
refused to dress next door to me. . . . 

Even when I was working with Gracie I got a notice in 
Oklahoma City that was a beauty. We were playing the 
Orpheum Theater and the next morning there was a review in 
the paper that said, ‘Miss Allen is not only a beautiful young 
lady, but a great talent. Her dancing is exciting and her 
comedy timing is flawless. There is no telling how far Miss 
Allen could go if she worked alone’. ... I saved that review, 
that was one of the good ones. . . . 

But to show you what a nice man I am, I never got cocky. I 
never allows these insults to go to my head. Just last year 
when Frank Sinatra played here in Las Vegas all the women 
threw their hotel keys up on the stage. The same thing 
happened to me. When I played Las Vegas women threw 
their hotel keys at me, too. But it was after they cheeked 
out. . . . 

So in conclusion, I want to thank all of my friends up here for 
coming tonight, and I enjoyed the evening very much. You 
know, right now I’m at a very comfortable stage in my life. I 
was always taught to respect my elders. Well, I’ve finally 
reached the age where I don’t have to respect.any.body. . , 
Thank you.” . 



